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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Tules of the O'Hara Family, Sccond Series, 
comprising the Nowlans and Peter of the 
Castle. 3 vols. post 8vo. pp. 1060. Lon- 
don, 1826. Colburn. 

Or Mr. Banim’s former pu'lications we have 

invariably spoken well. To his intimate ac- 

uaintance with the customs and localities of 

Jreland is added the tact of a most graphic de- 

Jineation of them. The field in which he has | 

exercised his powers, is one affording much | 

of interest both to the author and the reader ; | 
| 





and we are happy to observe that, in the 

resent instance, the one has not misused his | 
ample materials, nor has the other been dis- 
appointed. Ireland is indeed fertile in ro- 
mance; her beauty, her long desolateness, 
her misfortunes, and, above all, the vivid im- 
press of passion stamped on the hearts of her | 
gons and daughters, are as light and shave, | 
which a master-hand may use to great advan- 
tage. Mr. Banim has not laboured unsuc- 
cessfully ; with the eye of a genius he has 
taken a fervid glance over the whole land- 
scape; seized its more prominent portions ; 
brought out in splendid palpability the prin- 
cipal objects of foreground; and, not omit 
ting exquisite minor details, formed at once a 
scene glowing with loveliness and rich in na- 
ture. This second series of tales are not be- 
hind their predecessors in talent; the same 
striking incident of plot, the same well-cor- 
trasting of characters, the same natural ex- 
pression in dialogue, and the same splendour 
of scenery, render these volumes worthy of that 
regard the former ones have obtained. Our 
praise may indeed be prolonged, when we 
State, that, although in Crohoore of the Bill- 
Hook, there was much of bustling interest ; 
in the Fetches, a soul-subduing horror; and 
in John Doe, vivid colouring and nationality 
of crime, they possessed not so many touches 
of nature, or such catchings of the heart un- 
awares—as in the tale of the Nowlans, the first 
of the two in this collection. 

We shall, without further preface, intro- | 
duce to the reader the chief personages of this 
admirable narrative: afteran able letter from 
Mr. Abel O'Hara in Ireland to Mr. Barnes 
O'Hara in London, in which he states, that 
ina storm, he had taken refuge in the cottae 
of Daniel Nowlan, and received an account 
of family misfortunes, the history opens. | 

he Principal hero is John Nowlan, son of | 
Janiel, who is intended for a Roman Catho- | 


me mar . ; | 
te priest. In his character is developed the | 








effect of passion, acting in a heart impetuous | ! 


by n ture, thou,h coomed to celibacy by the 
Profession to which he is dedicated. P assing 
Over many little incidents not very important 
1 analyzation, we find him an inmate of his 


| falls a victim to another. 


uncle Aby Nowlan’s house, who is represent- 


ed as a careless, licentious, and hard drink- 
ing man. Some of the details at this portion 
of the story are somewhat too explanatory. 
Among the illegitimates of his uncle we have 
Maggy, who, when John first began to reside 
with his relative, was about twelve years old. 
Her youthful artlessness and nature are ex- 
emplified in our author's best style; we, 
however, forbear giving a specimen, as so 
much of after perfection requires our attention. 
Magzy, whilst learning how to write and 
read, learns likewise how tolove. John, by 
fortuitous circumstances, is prevented enter- 
ing with her into a criminal amour, and she 
The high expecta- 
tions of the young priest's parents, founded 
on the favour of his uncle, are dissipated by 
Aby’s death, and the complete destruction of 
the family estate. John returns home, and 
prosecutes his clerical studies with success, 
saves the life of a wealthy man, a Mr. Long, 
and falls in love with his accomplished and 
beautiful niece. Letty Adams, with her bro- 
ther Frank, (children of a neighbouring ma- 
gistrate,) reside with their uncle, at Long Hall, 
near the cottage of the Nowlans ; the former 
is of seraphic mould, with a mind equal to 
her form, and a gentility of mien honouring 
both; the other is a disgrace to his kindred 
and to human nature. Dark, designing, cruel, 
and murderous, he appears the Satan of the 
tale, blasting all around, afd spreading deso- 
lation as he proceeds. Under his handsome 
exterior is placed a heart black with every 
crime. This Frank turns out to be the previ- 
ously unknown seducer of poor Maggy, her 
initiator into vice, and afterwards her em- 
ployer to forward his designs on Pegey, (a 
sweet girl,) sister to John Nowlan. In the 
mean time, the young priest is more and 
more enamoured of Letty Adams, and, al- 
though occasionally placing bounds to his in- 
clination, with the usual guilt of a lover, he 
breaks these ties, and, at last, delivers him- 
selfup to a delirious dream of affection, from 
which he is in part awakened, by an intima- 


tion from Maggy, that Prank is in the habit 


of clandestinely meeting his sister. The fol- 
lowing is both elucidatory and interesting :— 
‘ Ere he gained the hall-door, Mr. Frank, 


wrapped in a cloak, appeared coming to- | | 
| assure you, and hope you do not either, Mr. 


wards him. This was fortunate, John thought, 
and he quickened his steps, holding himself 
erect, and looking more like a man that could 
ask questions, and impress himself as a man, 
than he had ever looked in his life before. 


6 A fine night, sir.” 
¢« Ah! Mr. Nowlan,” stopping; “ 


. | 

' 
ines , a ee a ene 
yes; but rather damp, cont you tin 


| 








Ir. Frank turned aside ere they met, as if to | 
| pursue his way overastile; John hailed him. 


a TERE BS ENE TE TEESE TE TE ALIS 


‘“ Not fora walk, sir,” glancing over his 
person from head to foot. 

‘« T thought but to take a turn here, and 
so threw on my cloak.” 

‘“ Tyon't let me stop you, Mr. Frank, 
from any appointment you may have.” 

«« Annointment—how, Mr. Nowlan ?”" 

‘« T'll speak you fair at once, sir, for I 
find myself a poor hand at this cross play: 
you are going to meet my sister.” 

‘ Perhaps, even from John’s manner, the 
young gentleman had been prepared for ques- 
tion; at all events, it little moved or startled 
him. 

‘*< Well, sir; and you are going to meet 
my sister; all fair, you know,” smnuling good- 
humouredly. 

‘« Hold, Mr. Frank; say nothing, even 
in jest, to touch my character as a clergy- 
man; let us pass that imprudent jest, and 
take up the real subject: you have before 
now met Peggy Nowlan out of her father’s 
house.” 

‘“ Granted, freely ; I have.” 

* « ()n what pretence, sir?” 

‘ « T love her.” 

‘« With what views ?” 

‘<©To marry her; I have told her 96 
often ; has Miss Nowlan never said as much 
to you?” 

*“ Never: hare you said as much to her 
father or mother?” 

‘No; but it is my intention to do so, 
this very night, or certainly to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

‘« Then T ask your pardon for mistaking 
your intentions, Mr. Frank: I wronged you 
a moment, and am sorry I did so:” giving 
his hand, and shaking Frank’s violently. 

‘« Tut, tut!” returning his shake, ‘ you 
have done but your duty, Mr. Nowlan, and 
I respect you for it; perhaps I was most to 
blame in not sooner commencing an expla- 
nation: so farewell; and now you know 
where to find Letty, I suppose?” still good- 
naturedly. 

‘“* Oh, come, come, now, Mr. Frank,” 
answered John, forcing a laugh; ‘ you ‘re 
welcome to your jest; but enough of that, 
you know.” 

«« Jest?” with an earnest tone,—“‘on my 
life, I treat the matter as no jesting matter, [ 


Nowlan.”’ 
‘*¢ What, sir? what would you insinuate?” 


asked John, fiercely ; the tiger, conscience, 


| Was again roused, 


‘« T insinuate nothing; I deal as plainly 
with you, as you have dealt with me; you 
surely cannot be ignorant that your atten- 


‘tions to Letty have produced what, along 


with your great personal merits, they were 
5 
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| te —= ——— = pon a a ) a — 
z sure to produce—and could only have been blasphemous? Do you think that, for one, I | about by circumstance; he flies her preseneg « & Sto 
_ meant to produce—a warm affection towards | would hesitate a moment in my honourable | frightened at his apostacy from duty; receives jookin’ fe 
| ' vou /”’ pursuit of your sister, on account of any sec- | from her an exquisite letter; mecis wa your sis 
! “Sie! Mr. Frank!” -| farian nonsense which my nurse or my good | again; again shuns her company ; she weltes your's, % 
A “% Indeed ! and have you been so long | mamma may have crammed into my helpless | a sccond time, and he Answers, requestin, an’ she 
‘ astray on this pouit ? [ have heard of mo- } head? Do you think af the question were ( pres lously to his leaving lreland for Spain, her an h 
z desty, quite blind to its own merits, and to | to lose Peggy, or give up calling myself what a parting interview, with her brother and his ‘His 
‘th the results of them, but never met it before: | the people call me, a Protestant, and call | sister as witnesses. They meet; we will in his all 
ae well, I rejoice, at all events, to be the first to | myself any thing else her pretty mouth | let the author speak for himself in the por- “a 
| tell you your good fortune, sir; I know the} might dictate—do you think I would debate | traiture of a scene abounding in action, pas- a 
| ¥ fact, be assured I do; Letty loves you as] the childish quibble a moment? Or, sup- | sion, and pathos :— on. 
t well as you love her, Mr. Nowlan.” pose the case the other way, suppose they ‘The hour of separation from his father (Sa 
¢ €*€ Oh God, oh God !” groaned John, hid- | call me a Catholic ?—” and mother arrived; it will be imagined fo, the steac 
2 ing his face with his hands. ‘«* Excuse me, sir,” interrupted Jolin;— jus. Two men preceded him with his luggage his “ po 
bb ‘What man? there is nothing to be | “enough of this; Lam, as I have told you, | to the road-side. Pi gay took his arm as he John. 
it ashamed of, surely —between two young | a Catholic priest.” walked from the threshold of his home, sprang | 
of: men, at all events; come, sir; let me con- ‘** And the admirer of my sister,” added , About half way to the stile, she professed, jn into his 
tp gratulate you, and offer my best wishes and | Mr. Frank. a hesitating manner, to have forgotten some. man by 
a: efforts for your happiness with my favorite *« Not with improper admiration,” retort- | thing; said she would return for it; and he cried ou 
Pr sister: my good old uncle may prove the | ed John; flippantly calling to his aid the in- | walked on alone. down, ¢ 
ie sole bar; heis a little high; a little touchy | sincerity that always is the humble and ready ‘Inside the stile, he met Letty and her a W 
on that point, sir; but your own prudence, | servant of lurking crime. vrother. The young gentleman carried a an 
still aided by your merits, and a friend to ‘Then with an admiration that has | fowling-piece, to have a shot, as he expressed Heaven 
help you on, may”— roused her affections, Mr, Nowlan, and de- | It, at whatever might come in the way. He death “ 
‘** Mr. Frank—” interrupted John, burst- | voted to fervid passion a naturally fervid | also took from a side-pocket a pair of travel- He 
ing from his agonised and confused torpor— | heart---1 know my sister, sir.” ling pistols, of which he begged John’s ac- thus ex 
“stop, I entreat you, remember what you ‘You may err in this opinion of ber, | ceptanee. The young priest refused them, —, 
say, to what you would tempt—hurl ime. | sir; you may, you may: oh, God grant you | with a smile at their uselessness to him; but ed on 
You speak—even supposing all this to be | have!” i his friend was politely pressing, saying, as . 
true—even supposing I was wretch and vil- **¢ Impossible: and now itis my sole duty | his journey was a long one, he did not know of you, 
lain enough to love your sister—you speak of | to guard her against future unhappiness.” | when they might be useful, and John accept- ys 
it as if the only obstacle to my happiness— ‘“ By suggesting tome, Mr. Prank, gra- | ed them; laying them on a bank where all 
again supposing your divine sister to love me | cious powers! what an alternative! But, | were now sitting, In expectation of Peggy's -" wT 
——was in our disproportioned situations in| fare you well, sir: though I reject your hint, , arrival. ses 
~hife; as if—” your sister's happiness shall be otherwise ‘The lovers began their interview in the pointin 
*“ Why, what else can be in the way?” protected: through me she shall never have} very way, indeed, they had_ sternly promised — 
*** Good Heaven, sir! am I nota clergy a heari-ache.” to each other’s breasts; and neither trembled 1 
man? a Catholic priest!” ‘ Woll, sir, good might; yet allow me still} until the post-chaise was heard arriving, on re ‘iI 
‘“ No, sir, I did not think you had re-{ to recommend to your thoughts a serious{ the road near them. John then expressed ag 
eeived full orders, or that—” consideration of what strikes me as the best | his surprise at Peggy’s delay; and Frank H 
‘“ T have vowed my vow, sir.” way of smoothing every thing :—what, in} clambered up an eminence to look out for es: 
‘“ Well; that’s rather unlucky: but still! your situation, [ would not hesitate to do;! her. But “ she did not yet come in view,” me 
not such a bugbear, I think, when the only | look closely, Mr. Nowlan, at the imaginary | he said, ‘ although the twilight might hide te €' 
question now is to provide for my sister’s | differences, and they will melt under your] her figure.” Then looking in another direc- sath 
happiness.” eve; it is all stuff and nonscnse, at every | tion, he cried out—‘ A fox! I must have a pe 
‘** You surprise me, sir,—you frighten me | side; what is really good at any side is as} shot at him!’—and disappeared before John "t Pe 
—but what can you mean /” good at the other; believe me in that, sir; | or Letty could urge him to remain. ealli ¥ 
‘** Mr. Nowlan,” with a soft and pleasing | and many of your religion, even in Treland, ‘(pon thus finding themselves alone, they ee 
smile, “had you mixed more in the world, 1 | —ay, many ef your cloth.—prove by their | shook like condemned criminals. They were we 
should more readily answer your question: | actions that they think so; I know more than | silent. 1 ley arose, and stept apart, affecting laid bi 
unconsciously, and, indeed, most unmerited- | one Catholic priest who has lately become a! to be engaged in looking out for Prank or “T ' 
ly, you are here, in your remote solitude, im- | minister of the other profession, and is likely | Poewy. The sudden report of Frank's fowl- Ma. 
posed on by little prejudices that the world— | to do well in consequence. And that re- | ing-piece was heard. Letty bounded as if tt roy 
| that man, in his really cultivated state—that | minds me of a parting word; I do not sup- | contents had been levelled at her heart—then by th 
i‘ ealightened men, of all sects—mark—of all | pose there could be a more efectual plan of | tottered, and was falling. John eaught her shall | 
ii sects—agree to laugh at and despise—have, | winning my uncle to the match between you , in his arms. Absolutely overpowered, she ei 
. in fact, made a common lague to forget for | and little Le tty—”’ ‘clung to him. Again he returned her em- heed 
my? ever—and joy to the human race, say [, for ‘<The match, Mr. Frank ?” i brace! ring—- 
i such a league; we long stood in need of it. ‘* Than by allowing him to sce you in or- |‘ In but a few moments more he was rush- ore” 
if You look surprised ; 1 do not wonder: but.) ders, ina persuasion that affords promise of | ing, haggard and wild, out of the little Te- ae 
ia} if you can bear with me, let me say another | fame and success; and in the clerical ap- | treat. Hfe had started from his biaspheming Peggy 
4, word, What isall this silly division and sub- | pointments of which, I know, he has influ- | knees, tearing his hear, foaming—a mama. whe 
{ division in—I will not say religion, for that} ence Good night, Mr. Nowlan.” The pistols given him by Frank Tay in “ ness | 
ee holy word means a very different thing— ‘He seized John’s passive hand, shook it, | way. Ue snatched them up with a cry oF wr, 
among sects then? Do you think the author | and hurried down the avenue.’ 'mad joy, and ran forward, in the impulse . Up, 1 
ofirue religion would ever have given us, lirst, The interest proceeds. Frank hires aj but removing himself from her sight, and our | 
‘\ ishes, impulses, and capabilities for virtuous | band of desperadoes, and, with their assist- | then putting an end to his own life. As good 
happiness, and, next, a tyrant and unnatural | ance, attacks the mail coach, murders its de- fled launch sounded close to his ear—he turn- good 
code toshackle those wishes, paralyse thoseim- | fenders, and obtains as booty the mail-bag | ed, expecting to see standing palpable before as su 
pulses and capabilities, and cheat us of that} and contents. After this adventure, he still him, the triumphant enemy of man. vig? you ; 
happiness? Do you think the world, the pre- | prosecutes his suit to Pegev, whilst John gy Nowlan, now showing no symptom = head 
sentimproved world, actually contains one ra- | Nowlan becomes yet more infatuated with laughter, confronted him at the turn trom te up, 
ticnal man willing to subscribe to a theory so | Lctty—a disclosure of love follows, | rought/ dell. 
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lookin’ for you to tell you a sacrot: Inet 

our sister Peggy lost herself te a 
‘our's, and they are now hard by together, 
an’ she on her knees, beggin’ him to make 
her an honest woman. — 

‘His random suspicions of the day burst 
in his already raging breast.’ 

‘“ Bring me to them !’’ he gasped. 

‘“This way, then;” and Maggy walked 


are Salve et benedicite, brother!” interrupted 
the steady tones of Friar Shanaghan, stopping 
his “ poor grey, at the road-side, in view of 
John. The madman uttered another shout, 
sprang back to the road, stuffing the pistols 
into his breast, clasped the astonished old 
man by the hand, then seized his arm, and 
cried out—“ Down from your saddle, sir!— 
down, quickly !” 

‘« Why, and whither, man?” 

‘To do a good deed! to save souls !— 
Heaven sends you! down, dowa!—life and 
death are in it! down!” 

‘He forced him down, and the old friar, 
thus exhorted, allowed himself to be hurried 
along. Again John met Maggy; again call- 
ed on her to lead the way. 

‘“ Only on one promise do I lade either 
of you,” she answered; ‘‘ promise— swear ! 
—that you will not tell him I warned you.” 

‘“ We swear by ten thousand heavens and 
hells—go on!” 

‘“There they are, then,” resumed Maggy, 
pointing to a gap in a field, as she retreated 
far from the coming scene. 

‘John dragged in the friar, and saw, in- 
deed, Peggy kneeling to Mr. Frank, and with 
the wildest energy urging him to something, 
while he stood over her in an impassioned 
but stern attitude. 

‘“ Villain!’ screamed John Nowlan, burst- 
ing between them; ‘ right her this moment! 
here is your own gift to make you,” present- 
ing the pistols; ‘ and here is the priest God 
has sent to help you.” 

‘Peggy started, screaming, from her knees, 
ealling on him to hold his hand and his pur- 
pose; Frank, shrinking back, utterly con- 
founded, asked what he meant. The friar 
laid his hand on his arm. John sprang aside: 
“Touch me not, sir!’ he roared; “let no 
man venture that! but proceed, in your duty, 
fo make this guilty pair man and wife; or, 
by the Heaven we have all outraged, you 
shall be my victim, before I shoot him and 
her, and then destroy myself! Take her 
hand, sedueer, villain $ she already wears a 
Ting—that will do! take her hand, L say, 
or— 

*“Jobn Nowlan! brother!’ interrupted 
Peggy, agaig dropping on her knees to him; 

Why do you ask this? what terrible mad- 
hess has come over you?” 

_*“The madness that is neeessary for this! 

P, Woman, and stand by his side! one of 
our father’s children, at least, shall have a 
good name after this night—a patched-up 
good name, may be, but no matter; up! or 
a8 sure as the same mother bore us, I will kill 
you at my feet!” He held the pistol to her 
head; it pres: J her forehead; she sprang 
Up» Still pointing tue pistols at her and 


«Stop, priest John!” she cried, ‘‘I was | Frank, he continued to roar for the office of 


' 


| 









zet the madman have his way,” said 
Frank cooliy, after a pause, and he took 
Pegzy’s hand; she struggled, and “ Hear 
me, John!’ she cried; ‘‘ I wish not this, I—” 

** Not another word!” he exclaimed. All 
further opposition seemed not only useless, 
but really dangerous, to a degree too horrible 
to contemplate; in vain did the friar try to 
exert his voice; in vain did Peggy add— 
‘‘ Brother, brother, you are ruining me!” 
At the maniac’s still increasing threats, the 
old ecclesiastic drew out his missal, and, in 
a few moments, Mr. Frank and Peggy Now- 
lan were married. 

“That will do, I wish ye joy!” resumed 
John, when the sudden ceremony was over: 
‘‘good b’ye, sister; brother Frank, good 
b'ye,” shaking their hands; “‘and now for 
my own luck; you'll hear of me, if you do 
not hear from me: good night !” 

‘He was rushing from them: ‘John! 
John!” cried Peggy, ‘throw down the pis- 
tols;’’ she ran after him, and a second time 
fell at his feet. 

‘He stopped a moment. I Iis glaring eyes 
darted into hers. He flung the pistols far 
over her head ; kissed her cheek, and finally 
disappeared from his overwhelmed sister. A 
few bounds Lrought him back to the poor 
Letty. She reciined, senseless, on the earth. 
He caught her up in his arms, muttering— 
‘And now no tie but that one which crime 
has tied, which nell binds close! No lot 
but your lot, my victim! Here lowly you 
shall not lie, to be spurned and scorned of all, 
and I the undoer! Come, I can yet sacri- 
fice myself with you! The father’s and mo- 
ther’s curse, the curse of that church whose 
fallen minister I am, the shouts of the world, 
shall follow me; still we shall be one! 
Come, Letty!” he ran with her to the post- 
chaise, lifted her into the seat his sister Peggy 
was to have occupied ; was whirled off on 
his road to Dublin, and seven years elapsed 
before any positive tidings of John Nowlan 
reached his native place, with the exception 
of a circumstance known only to the old 
clergyman, Mr. Kennedy, which that gen- 
tleman never divulged.’ 

The late period of the week at which these 
volumes were published must plead our ex- 
cuse for not proceeding further. In our next 
we shall give the conclusion of this tale, and 
a critical examination of Peter of the Castle 


Literary and Miscellancous Memoirs. By J. 
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we paid due atiention tothe first volume of this | 


veteran’s memoirs; and, ip so deing, oilered 
our tribute of admiration to its diversified 
and sterling merits. The present volume Is 
not less amusing than its predecessor, but 
the scene i: removed from England to France, 
and becomes even more interesting, from its 
succinct account of Gailic manners and cus 
toms, prior to the bursting of that politicai 
stc:m—the Revolution. It is pleasing to 
read the labours of Mr. Cradock: although 


in very advanced life, time has not impaired 
his memory nor undermined his mental fa- 
culties; he seems, as it were, the relic of 
by-gone years, the honourable memorial of 
an age, which was distinguished for men 
eminent in number and ability. The style 
of these Literary and Miscellaneous Memoirs 
is free, happy, aud correct. The many anec- 
dotes of exalted persons are told in a collo- 
quial manner, and the egotism mingled with 
these narrations, instead of proving disagrees 
able, forms a charm we are not willing to 
break. To a clear and unimpaired mind, 
Mr. Cradock adds the experience of age, and 
pours forth his unbounded stores with all the 
freshness of youth. To the many who have 
departed, he gives a chastened reminiscence, 
and often pleasingly lingers on the scenes 
shared with those of whom, to have been a 
compeer, is fame indeed. We shall not en- 
ter into a connected account of Mr. C.,’s tra- 
vels in France, but extract at random; in 
fact, the style is somewhat desultory, though 
not, in consequence, the less interesting. 

Our author, after making a sort of apology, 
for dwelling too much on accommodation and 
his private mode of living, and sheltering 
himself under some appropriate remarks by 
Dr. Johnson, thus proceeds :— 

‘On Wednesday, the 29th of October, 
1783, my wife and I, with a man and maid- 
servant, intended to have sailed from Dover 
to Calais, but, as the sea was very rough, we 
were pursuaded by our careful friend, Mr. 
Fector, to stay till the next morning, when 
he would fit out the King George packet-boat, 


| the largest vessel in the service. 


‘Thursday, the 30th, the storm continued. 
Mr. William Fector accompanied us to the 
ship. Lord and Lady Porchester unexpect- 
edly arrived, and we found on board a French 
lady and an American family, in all about 
seventy. After a short but rather dangerous 
voyage, as our carriage and trunks were at 
the Silver Lion, we were obliged to separate 
from Lord and Lady Porchester, to whom 
my wife was distantly related They were 


‘engaged to go to Dessein’s, but we all met 


in health and safety in the evening, at the 
opera of Midas. 

‘I have several times since crossed the 
Channel, and once observed (it was on a 
very fine day,) that Dover Cliff sank below 
the horizon, four minutes by my watch, bee 
fore I perceived the top of Calais Cathedral.” 

There is an excellent description of Paris, 
which we forbear quoting, as that metropolis 
has been so often described by other intelli- 
gent travellers, though not with greater abi- 
lity than by Mr. Cradock ; we shall, how- 
ever, give his own words relative to his visit 





to Notre Dame :— 
‘On Sunday, November the 9th, we went 
, to the cathedral. It has been said that, “in 
order to make a complete church, the choir 
of Beauvais, the nave of Amiens, the portal 
of Rheims, the bells of Chartres, and the 
| towers of Notre Dame, at Paris, must ail 
combine.” Montfaucon aftirms that this ca- 
thedral was formerly a temple dedicated to 
Jupiter, and, indeed, one inseription, found 
seems much to contirm 


(in these later times, 
ithis opinion. The grand altar is encrusted 
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with marble ; the front is of porphyry, vari- 
ously adorned ; and the figure of the virgin, 
which isin the midst of the niche, holding 
our Lord upon her knees, is one of the best 
works of Cotitoux the elder. The finest pic- 
ture is by Vanloo, in a side chapel, of Saint 
Borromeo, administering the sacrament to a 
woman dying of the plague. In the treasury 
is a sinall bit of wood, with a Latin inscrip- 
tion, giving by it certain lands to the church, 


*‘an easy mode of conveyance this, and as 


effectual, perhaps, as a hundred skins of | 
his account of 


parchinent.” Camden, in 
Wampshire, ventures to declare, that ‘ the 
plainness of those times of letting lands is 
well worth the comparing with the present 
intricate prolixity.” ‘* Then,” savs he, ‘it 
passed for good,— 

“From me and mine, to thee and thine, 

As good and as fair, as ever they mine weie, 

}o witness that this is sooth, 

] bite this white wax with my tooth.”” 

The Duke of Orleans, afterwards so cele- 
brated for his apostacy and crimes, ascended 
in a balloon during Mr. C.’s stay in Paris. 
Aerostation was then in its infancy :— 

‘There was much mystery at Paris, and 
elsewhere, concerning this balloon, nor is it 
yet fully explained, what was the real cause 
of it. I belonged to a club at the Cafe 
Conti Coffee-House, at the foot of the Pont- 
neuf, and in the public reom there, several 
English gentlemen made a loud jest of this 
idle report when first spread, but Baron Ca- 
lemberg, who spoke English like a native, 
cailed me aside, and said, ‘* The Duke of 
Orleans will certainly ascend in the balloon ; 
and if you, and any of your friends shall 
wish for tickets, I will with great pleasure 
readily supply them.” This of course begat 
no small surprise, and I wrote to the baron 
in consequence, and with apologies informed 
him, that a very numerous party would 
thankfully accept the favour offered. A spa- 
cious booth, with refreshments, was pre- 
pared ; and, at the time announced, we de- 
scried, ata distance, a splendid escort of 


~— 


‘The comedy of Figaro was first acted in 
April, 1784. It had been privately read at 
Versailles ; and their majesties soon per- 

| ccived the real tendency of it. 

| was apprehended from bringing it out on the 
stage at that time; but Beaumarchais was 
greatly patronised, and could not bear to 
| hear even of a temporary de'ay. Never was 
any play certainly better acted ; for every 
character was exactly suited to each perfor- 
mer; and it was most rapturously applauded 
by the puvlic. 


| and even Figaro nightcaps generally prevail- 


ed, till the good Archbishop of Paris began 
to he seriously alarmed, and in a mandement 


(on the subject strongly expressed his high 


displeasure. The triumphant Aristophanes, 
however, not only laughed at the mandement, 
hut turned it into verse, and caused it to be 
sung about the Palais Royal, as a ballad. 
‘he conscientious archbishop then threatened 
to resign; but to appease his wrath for a 





— 


horsemen and carriages on the road from 


Paris to Seimt Cloud. As the duke ad- 
vanced, the passages were opened for him, 


and, with astern look, he rather hastily step- | 


ped into the car, The other aéronauts were 
In readiness, and immediately sprang up, 
and were precipitated into aregion of snow 
or half melted ice. 
cut the ropes with his sword, and they in- 
stantly fell. 
enough left in the balloon to prevent their 
being entirely dashed to pieces. How this 
strange adventure originated I know not; it 
was thought by many that a great wager de- 
pended upen it. But afterwards IT wes as- 
sured, that ip some high company, the duke’s 
conduct had been very severely reflected upon 
at Gibraltar. and that, in the heat of wine, 
he had made this caring engagement as a 
° Baron Ca- 


decisive proof of his courage. 


raffected to be uninformed, and thie 


4 
~ 


ribo a 


Due de Lavzun would never, even distantly, 
allude to the sul ject.’ 

The original fame of Figaro, by Ceaumar- 
chais. is thus pleasingly detailed by our au- 


i fairs, &e 
The duke, it was said, | 


There was at last only just os | 


wine-harvest: 


while, the play was stopped, and Beaumar- 
chais, for a day or two, was sent to the St. 
Lazare, which is the Whipping-house at Pa- 
ris; there he remained, (not much: hurt, it 
was believed,) and on his release, the car- 
riages to convey company or cards of con- 
gratulation to him, rendered one of the long. 
est streets of Paris for some time all but im- 
A general tumult was now appre- 
hended: and to appease an intemperate mul- 
titude, the comedy was again revived. The 
crowd assembled was unbounded: and so 
tremendous was the struggle for admittance, 
that two or three persons were trod to death 
in the street which led immediately to the 
entrance of the theatre. The English are but 
little acquainted with the genuine comedy of 
Figaro. For Spain, you are to read France; 
and in the corrupt judge, Brid’oison, you 
are intended to recognize all the authorities 
of the kingdom. 
triguing characters come before us as sub- 
dued, and discreetly attired; we taste no- 


passable. 


thing of similarity in the chaste dialogue of | 


In England, even the in- | 





Some danger | 
a probable philosophy.” Mr, 


| 





ieasu Sa. Vine viliene. | pressions from the place of our birth: — 


| Born beyond Ganges I had beena Pa 


miss the others;’ whilst the Scey 
at all, and exclaims, “ Set these 


it 
. ‘ J4Tring 1. 
gots together by the ears, whilst I eseane , 


scape un. 
JAS 

Pope i = of 

* Ope elegantly 


hurt through the dark and narrow 


says,— 


‘* For modes of faith let senseless Zealots figh', 
He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right " 
5 . 


But this is merely a poetical effusion: for we 


all must naturally imbibe some Strong im 


‘ * gan, 
I am here a Saracen. 

But these impressions ought afterwards to be 
enlarged or contracted, separated or abjured 
according to those benign lights which haye 
been kindly bestowed upon us, by our up. 
erring Creator.’ 

We shall end with a brief account of a far 
famed abbey, interesting to the antiquariay 
and the lover of history :— 

‘The celebrated Benedictine abbey of Fon. 
tevrault, in Anjou, was founded in 1100, by 
Robert de Arbriscelle, for monks and nuns, 
Henry the Second was a great benefactor to 
it, and was buried in the choir of the church, 
with his Qlueen Eleanor, his son Richard the 
First, and Isabella, daughter of Richard Fad 
of Angoulesine, third wife of King John and 
mother of King Henry the Third, who died 


/a nun in that abbey. The heart of Ring 


ITfenry the Third was delivered to the Abbess 
of lontevrault twenty years after his death, 


| according to the promise of King Henry in 


' 


the play, either to Love for Love, or the Old. 
Rachelor; the whole passes through a cor- | 
rect medium, and we sit enraptured with a! 
performance embellished with the music of, 
some of our own best composers, or with the | 


fashionable harmonies of Mozart or Rossini.’ 


his life-time, by his son King Edward the 
lirst. 

‘ Many princesses of the blood-royal of 
rance, successively governed this abbey, 
which previous to the Revolution was exces- 
sively rich. The number of religious of both 
sexes amounted to upwards of two hundred, 
all under the direction of the abbess, whose 
authority, both spiritual and temporal, was 
exceedingly extensive. 

‘ During the Revolution, the abbey was 
converted into a prison, and the chapel where 
the figures of the royal personages were 
placed was entirely destroyed. The figures 
had been thrown into a cellar belonging to 
the abbey, where they were found in 1816, 


| by the late ingemious artist, Mr. C. Stothard, 
‘he relaxation of religious tenets during, 
Ti laxat of religious tenets d 


in a Catholic country, and the to- | 


lerant principles of Mr. C. are exemplified | 


in the following anecdote and remarks :— 
‘At Lyons we purchased a canticle in ho- 


sermon, literally in praise of drunkenness, in 
which every text is quoted from the Gospel, 
to pr ymote the sale of CYADES daring the 
and blessed Saviour is 
absolutely represented as the real friend of 
publicans and sinners. 
‘We are all too apt to see the errors of 
othe 


our 


rs without reflo-ctine 
ourown; b* 


only proceed from base and s 


on, 


many of these alluded to can 


or correcting 


ee 
if-interested 


<0 ) 2 eA erets . ' ae ee 
motives ; the {‘athohe condemns t! e | rotes- 


tant, the 


illic; the Jesuit says, 


Protestant retorts upon the Catho- 


* Protect me and dis- 


whose last work was a highly-coloured fac 
simile print of these royal effigies. Our go- 
vernment wished to remove them to West- 
minster Abbey, but this was not permitted, 


’ They are, however, now carcfully preserved. 
nour of St. Suare, who reproved the Deity | 
for a mistake concerning a late murder there; | 
and at another city we were presented with a| 


‘A finely-coloured print has lately been 
published of these statues by the widow of 
Mr. Stothard, in which are given specimens 
of the painting of these effigies. Mr. Stoth- 
ard having by a most careful and minute in- 
vestigation heen able to discover under the 
surface of the second painting, on the figure 
of Kine Henry, the colours and ornaments of 
the first, and to restore them in his drawing, 
with that accuraey which he was ever so 
serunulous to obse He has, therefore, 
riven two representations of Henry, exhibit 
ing the first and second brilliant decoration 
bestowed upon it 

‘These effigies, considering their age and 
the 


fos ve. 


vicissitudes they have undergone, 9fe 12 
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— 
excellent preservation ; they have all been 
painted and gilt three or four times, and 
from the style of the last painting, it 1s pro- 
bable it was execute d when the eihgies were 
removed from their original station in the 
choir by Jeanne Baptiste de Bourbon, natu- 
ral daughter of Henry the Fourth, in 1638, 
who at the same time erected a tomb to con- 
tain the whole of them.’ 

Mr. Cradock, after mentioning that the 
above effigies would deck with graceful dig- 
nity the highly ornamented Castle Palace at 
Windsor, thus concludes :— 

‘There is doubtless much in this volume 
which might be amended, but such as it 1s, it 
has been effected with great labour aid an- 
xiety, and I shall certainly, at eighty-five, at- 
tempt to make no future effort. By the aid 
of trustees, some new edition of former tracts 
may possibly appear, but in my own name, 
to the public I now most respectfully desire 
to bid adieu.’ 

These Memoirs bear the marks of a strong 
and highly-cultivated mind, adorned with the 





best feelings of humanity, and tremblingly | 


alive to the duties of a Christian and a virtu- 
ous existence. 





The Exile: a Poem. By Rosert Hatpane 
Rarrray, Esq. i2mo. pp. 167. Lon- 
don, 1826. Kingsbury, Parbury, and Allen. 


We have been so often compelled to spread 
confusion among the minions of the muse, 
that we now take up a poem with feelings 
not dissimilar to those of the soldier, whom 
duty rather than inclination carries to the 
scene of conflict. Though we are not ‘ afraid 
to strike,’ we do not ‘ wish to wound ;’ and, 
well knowing the sensitive nature of almost 
all the votaries of poetry, it 1s with us a mat- 
ter of real regret that we have so rarely an 
opportunity of conferring that praise which 
has been so beautifully called, 
‘The light and dew of the sweet leaves 
Around the puet’s temples hung.’ 

Mr. Rattray’s Exile does not enable us to do 
this for its author; though the subject is 
well chosen, and would afford many enviable 
opportunities to the pen ofa true poet. That 
Mr. R. could not avail himself of these faci- 
lities, is not his fault, but his misfortune ; 
and perhaps he has no cause to lament his 
adventuring into the Parnassian field, as this 
edition of his poem appears to be printed 
from the Calcutta second edition. Assuredly, 
as the reading public of the east are so fa- 
vourable to the attempts of psuedo bards, we 
cannot do better than recommend a few 
thousand of Rhyme’s younger children to 
make an immediate voyage thither, carrying 
with them their whole stock in trade.—The 
Sole survivor of the crew of the Athol, which 
was wrecked on the southern coast of Africa, 
‘is supposed,’ says Mr. Rattray, ‘ to have 
Written the following poem, descriptive of 
the ill-fated voyage,’ soon after he arrived at 
his original destination. Throughout the 


Whole work recollections of Falconer seem | 


to have pursued Mr. R., and the unfortunate 
result is, that we rise from its perusal, with 
only one reflection, ‘ How miserably Falconer 
Would have managed his Shipwreck if he had 
Possessed as little poetical genius as the pre- 
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sent writer!’ 
of a storm—nearly the best passage which 
we have been able to find, and one which 
will clearly exhibit the author’s inability to 
do justice to subjects which have been orna- 
mented by the lays of Falconer, and those 
of that blighted bard of our own days, Ismael 
Fitz-Adam :— 


‘The winds of Heaven are loosed—their wild 


career 
Derides man’s pigmy power—the quaking 
sphere 


Thrills to its axis, and p rtakes the fear. 

Ob! what's the rage of war compared to this— 

The rush of fight—the shock of enemies ? 

Though recking slaughter, there, inibrue the 
plain, 

Applauding senates consecrate the slain ; 

And Havoc marches in such proud array, 

We're willing victims, and invite his sway : 

But, here, —1 dare not trust my aching brain 
To gaze upon th* unearthly strife again !— 

It seem’d the heaving gulph of sin below— 
The lurid, ionely waste of hopeless wou— 
Had bid its Lorvors o’er creation flow ; 

Had left its native regions of despair 

To whirl its edcy of destruction ere. 

And why attempt, where all is gloom, to give 
Force to the wail of death :—why bid it live 
In Memory’s ear, when each sad note that swells 
But echoes what the heart in anguish tells ? 
Yet, listen to its tale'—Alas! that none 
Should wake Affection’s lyre, but this alone! 
Hime was—but that is pass’d: silent they sleep 
Within the mournful chambers of the deep ; 
And there--oli ! turn not there! Hark! as ugain, 
The storm’s wild howling mingles with the 

strain !— 
Dreadful !—-Now picture thy beloved ¢/cre ;— 
And ask thy bosom why that burning feur 
Bedews thy pale check '—mine was there—and 
fell 
A victim to the agony I tell'— 
Think then, if thus, by é/ee, the sorrow's heard, 
How bleeds the breast which sings the pang it 
shared Y 





Arn Essayon Morbid Sensibility of the Stomach 
and Bowels, as the proximate Cause, or cha 
racteristic Condition of Indigestion, Ner- 
vous Trritalulity, Mental Despondency, Hy- 

ochondriasis, &e. By James Jounson, 
M. J). 8vo. pp. 128. London, 1826. Un- 
derwood. 


Tue affiicting, and often fatal disorders, enu- 


merated in the above title page, have engaged | 


the attention of many eminent members of 
the faculty. Some have treated their subjects 
with talent; others have indulged in visionary 
chimeras, not bearing on the point at issue, 
and incapable of being practically correct. 


We quote part of a descriptien | 








| ! ” 
mach cough. 


Many treatises have app ared, in which the 


effect of disarrangement of bodily health, act- 
ing on convalescence of mind, has been tlie- 
oretically displayed and perspicuously dis- 
cussed; but it was reserved tor the present 
enlightened age to correct former errors, dis- 
sipate previous theories, and to produce, 
founded on the standard basis of reason, a 
treatment at once eficacious and secure. The 
strongest-minded, rich in the possession of 
mental wealth, may, from the most trivial bo- 
dily ailments, lose the proud bearing of his 
soul, and sink into imbecility and cowardice ; 
the hypochondriac, languishing out an exist- 





| 
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ence of pain and acute anguish, may, from a 
due study of his despondency, know the pri- 
meval cause of it, and, casting aside the dark- 
ness in which he has been enshrouded, learn 
to combat his malady, with a hope that may 
not be disappointed. To each of these, Dr. 
Jehnson addresses himself, and that in po 
mean manner; clearly and candidly he points 
out the heart of the disease, traces systemati- 
cally its effects, and then presents remedies 
founded on deep reasoning and experimental 
knowledge. We have perused his essay with 
great attention; and we are well pleased in 
having passed our time profitably. This very 
clever publication is divided into two parts; 
the first. treats of the diseases and regimen 
of invalids returning from hot climates; the 
second exemplifies the ravages of morbid 
sensibility of the bowels and stomach on all 
classes of so@ety, makes various distinctions 
or features of disease, illustrates the different 
kinds of sensibility in different nerves, enu- 
merates symptoms and their causes, combats 
preceding opinions with success, and then 
exiitbits rules for moral and physical reme- 
dies, the whole of which are deducible and 
excellent. We shall merely give one extract, 
important to Europeans in hot climates, on 
the eve of returning to their native lands :— 
‘But the most serious consequence of a 
return to Europe, after long residence in a 
tropical climate, is the aguravation or even 
production of disease in the chest. The mu- 
cous membrane of the lungs sympathises rea- 
dily with that of the stomach, and thus pro 
duces what is called a stomach cough. Chro- 
nic disease of the liver produces the same 
thing, whether by means of sympathy, or 
sippiy by contiguity with the diaphragm, 
Which is so intimate ly connected with the or- 
Now, ina Creat Majority 
of instances, these atiections of the cuest are 
only symptomatic, even when the invalid has 
returned to Furepe, and will subside in pro- 
portion as the tunctions of the stomach and 
of the liver are But, on the other 
hand, there are many cases where the symp- 
tomatic affection of the chest has continued 
so long as to induce actual disease there, 
which disease will not be removed, nor even 
materially relieved, by the remedies pre- 
scribed for the liver or stomach complaint. 
‘In this country, the symptomatic affection 
of the lungs, in chronic hepatitis and indiges- 
tion, has excited much attention, and has 
been treated of under the names of ** hepatic 
phthisis,” ‘* dyspeptic phthisis,”” and “ sto- 
Where there 1s evidently de- 
rangement of the liver or stomach, and the 
patient is lately from a hot climate, the Eng- 
lish practitioner sets down any pulmonary 
allecition that m tv be con} lained of, as sy™ p- 
tomatic, of course, of the abdominal disorder 
—and tlius, that time is lost in abortive at- 
tempts to remove | oth classes of complaints 
by striking at the original one, which might 
have saved the lungs from irremediable dis- 
organization, Muny are the instances I have 
seen, and continue to see, where patients 
have been pronounced to be labouring under 
symptomatic ise ise only, while a few mi- 
uute’s examination of the chest by percussion 
and auscultauon detected organic Changes in 


gan of re spiration, 


restored. 
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the lungs or heart which have passed the pe- 
riod when any chance of recovery could be 
expected. This, in fact, is one of the great- 
est dangers which the tropical invalid runs, 
when he embarks for his native climate, 
where pulmonary complaints are the prevail- 
ing diseases. On this account, he should, 
from the moment he goes on ship-board, pay 
the utmost attention to his dress, and mest 
cautiously avoid all exposure to wet and cold 
on the voyage homewards. This caution is 
not less necessary for the invalid affected with 
the usual consequences of tropical diseases 
only, and where thie chest is free, at the time 
he embarks. As he approaches the Cape, 
and afterwards the Channel, he is much more 
hhable to pulmonary affection than a person 
who has never suffered from hepatic or sto- 
mach disorder; and, if the chest once be- 
comes affected, he is much more exposed to 
fixed and dangerous disease there. Jf the 
pulmonary affection, even of the mildest kind, 
and purely symptomatic, has manifested itself 
between the tropics, he is in still more dan- 
ger; and if the Fnglish practitioner fails to 
make the most rigid examination of the chest 
on his arrival, he becomes morally responsi- 
ble for all the serious consequences which 
may subsequently result from this neglect 
In short, I have no hesitation in asserting, 





that the disorder of the chest, even if purely | 


symptomatic, demands more attention, and 
is really of more importance, than the abdo- 
minal disorder from which it arose. There 
1s little or no organic disease of the liver in 
one case out of twenty of those who return to 


this country labouring under ‘ liver com-_ 
"witness to the zeal with which he be-/aureates 


plaint,”—and this remark is still more ap- 
plicable to the stomach; consequently, there 
1s but little risk of life. But if the lungs once 
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Recollections of the Life of John O' Keefe. 
Written by Hlimselt. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 855. 
London, 1826. Colburn. 


Tuat these volumes would be light, ram- 
bling, and conversational, was to be expe t- 
ed; and, indeed, if they had been any thing 
but what they are,—the exact reflection of 
the daily garrulity of an amiable old man,— 
we, at least, should have been greatly disap- 
pointed. This winged and sketchy trifling is 
in perfect character,—in excellent keeping ; 
and we desire no better sofa-companion 
throughout this dreary month. What can be 
better calculated to gratify that inquisitive 
spirit with which we are all more or less en- 
dowed, than these authorised and legitimate 
lounges in the green-room,—peeps into the 
private chambers of authors,—and brief, 
dashing, careless descriptions of life, man- 
ners, and amusements, fifty years ago ?—It is 
not to O'Keefe that we should apply for phi- 
losophical views and profound insights into 
character; sufficient for our present purpose, 
that we skim the surface of life with him, 
marking the wild capricious fancies that dis- 
tinguished, and the strange parti-coloured 
rays that tinged the theatrical and fasnionable 
circles of this period, in both [reland and 
England. Let us pass with this veteran dra- 
matist, from the sameness of the present into 
the gaudy joyousness of the past, examining, 
with a Pepys-lil.c admiration, court-dresses 
and histrionic finery,—considering no event 
too frivolous for notice,—no individual too 
humble for attention,—and no circumstance 
too grave for hearty laughter. Let us bear 


the queen mother, for displaying the infant 
Prince of Wales (our present most excellent 


become affected in structure-—if symptomatic | monarch,) to the admiring people; and min- 
be confounded with organic derangement. or | gles, for the amusement of the public, peers, 
suffered by neglect to pass into that state, the | players, privy-councillors, and princes, with 
}a beautiful disregard of all order and ar- 


case will rarely be otherwise than fatal. 
‘The surgeon of the ship, therefore, should 
take an early opportunity of examining the 


rangement. We have said that we do not 
quarrel with him for this; nor will we even 


chests of all invalids complaining of cough, | indulge in a critical frown at the innumerable 
or who are easily put out of breath on as- | verses now first printed, though they certainly 


cending ladders, &c. If they cannot lie low 
in bed, or take in a deep inspiration without 
exciting cough—and still more if they feel 
uneasiness in any part of the chest, the case 
should be immediately attended to before the 
patient gets into the high latitudes. where the 
malady will certainly be increased. A blis- 
ter, a few leeches, or a crop of pustules ex- 
cited by tartar-emetic, aided by warm dress, 
abstinence from stimulating drink, and some 
gentle diaphoretic to act on the skin, would 
save many a day's sufferings afterwards— 
nay, many a valuable life.’ 


The clear perception of our author will be | 


seen in the foregoing quotation, but we refer 
the reader to the volume itself, in which the 
Various ramifications of disease are detailed 
with a master-hand. We take leave of Dr. 
Johnson, thanking him personally for his 
very talented production, and sincerely re- 
commending it to all—to the afflicted for 
cure, and to the convalescent for prevention 
of disorder. 
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do not tend to exalt in our estimation the po- 
etical character of the interesting octogenarian. 
The fondness with which these petit morceanr 
are now raked up and brought forward, forms 
an amusing instance of the ruling passion, 
strong—at eighty. 

We are not of those who, when taking up 
these volumes, will prepare to live over again 
the scenes of the earlier period of th-’ 


ence; but there are such, and wot’. ccm we | 


sympathise; nor can we pass from this re- 
flection, without recalling to recollection the 
respected memory of at least one excellent 
friend, who would have bowed to the influ- 
ence of O’Keefe’s reminiscences, as to that 
of a magician, who renewed the past, re- 
stored the vanished, and called back all the 
bright, buoyant, and blessed experiences of 
youth, telling,— 
* With carrulous fidelity the sum 
Of life’s few sun-bright moments, gone for aye, 
Yet prized and dearly cherished.’ 

Our first extract relates the manner in 
which O’leefe introduced himself to the el- 
der Colman, whose gencrous encouragement 





lt 


se 


laid the foundation of the author's sub 
high fame :— 

‘Coming with my family to London, the 
Christmas of 1777, and fearing the mortifica- 
tions that an author must of course feel on 
his compositions being rejected by managers 
I sent my play to George Colman, Esq., sen. 
patentee of the Theatre Royal, Haymarket 
with a letter, requesting that, should he dis. 
approve of it, he would have it left at the bar 
of the Grecian Coffee House, directed to 
A. B.; and if he liked it well enough to pro- 
mise he would bring it out, that he would 
send an answer as above; and the author, on 
his mentioning a time, would wait upon him, 
The next day I called at the Coffee House, 
where [ found a jocular, yet polite, and in- 
deed friendly letter from Mr. Colman, direct- 
ed to A. 8, with his approbation of the 
piece ; a promise to bring it out the follow- 
ing summer, and his wish to see the author 
at Soho Square the next day at eleven o'clock, 
—A joyful letter to me, as, previous to my 
sending my play to Mr. Colman, I showed 
it to my early friend, William Lewis, who 
told me it was not worth two-pence ! 

‘The next morning I was punctual to ap- 
pointment, and posted to Soho Square, 
where, at the left-hand corner of Bateman’s 
Buildings, i knocked at the door of a fine 
looking house, and was ushered into the li- 
brary. Seated in cap and gown at breakfast, 


sequent 





I there, for the first time, saw the manager of 
| the Haymarket Theatre, author of The Eng- 
lish Merchant, The Jealous Wife, &c. &c., 
who received me with all the frank good-na- 
ture of his character, laughed heartily at the 
whim of the piece, and repeated his promise 
of bringing itout on his boards, I then Ven- 
tured to disclose my name. 

‘Mr. Colman immediately, with my ap- 
probation of each, cast the parts, regretting 
| that he had no performer for Tony Lumpkin 
' but Parsons, who, he feared, would look too 
‘old for it; but added, that he was an excel- 
| lent actor, and a great favourite with the pub- 
ilic. Charles Bannister was cast for Tim 
| Tickle the Bear-leader; and though he had 
1.9 song to display his fine vocal abilities. he 
| liked the part much. The first night, the au- 
| dience expected the bear to come on, The 
| character of Dr. Minim, in this piece, I made 
lto have composed an oratorio, called The 
| Prodigal Son, not knowing that Dr. Arnold 
{had actually composed such an oratorio. 
| Some time after, the doctor mentioned this to 
! _veat deal of good humour, sup- 
posing I had really written the character for 
him, of which he was rather pleased and 
proud. Many years after, he urged me to 
write a secred oratorio for him to compose, 
but [ never did. 

‘I was at Portsmouth when the play came 
out; and shortly after received a letter from 
Mr. Colman, with the account of the sixth, 
(the author’s night,) £89—the charges of £63 
deducted, left my profits £26. A_ bill on 
Messrs. Drummond for that sum, and a sor- 
row that the heat of the weat!er had render- 
ed my night so unproductive, accompanied It. 
This was the summer of the naval review by 
his Majesty, and consequently the - 
court, and corps of fashionables and unla- 
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—— 
shionables, had left town and thronged to 
Ports outh.’ 

Of Glover, Mossop. and Barry, (and par- 
ticularly of the two latter, ) we have many 
agreeable notices. Respecting the first, we 
are informed, that he was ‘a surgeon, and a 
good writer in the London periodical papers; 
when he was in Cork, a man was hanged for 
sheep-stealing, whom Glover smuggled into 
a field, and by surgical skill, restored to life, 
though the culprit had hung the full time 
prescribed by law. A few ni: chts after, Glo- 
ver being on the stage acting Polonius, the 
revived sheep- -stealer, full of whisky, broke 
into the pit, and in a loud voice c: lled out to 
Glover, “‘ Mr. Glover, you know you are my 
second father; you brought me to life, and 
sure you have to support me now, for I have 
no money of my own: you have been the 
means of bringing me back into the world, 
sir; so, by the piper of Blessington, you are 
bound to maintain me.’ Ophelia never 
could suppose she had such a brother as this. 
The sheriff was in the house at the time, but 
appeared not to hear this appeal; and, on 
the fellow persisting in his outcries, he, 
through a principle of clemency, slipped out 
of the theatre. The crowd at length forced 
the man away, telling him, that if the sherifi 
found him alive, it was his duty to hang him 
over again. 

The annoyances that occasionally visit a 
tragedian’s ‘ sleep of death,’ may be guessed 
at, by a somewhat curious instance, which is 
thus related :— 

* According to the usual compliment of as- 
sisting a dead tragic hero to get upon his 
legs, after the dropping of the curtain, two 
very civil persons walked on the stage one 
night, to where Barry (who had performed 
Romeo,) lay dead, and stooping over him 
with great politeness and attention, helped 
him to rise. All three thus standing toge- 
ther, Barry in the centre, one of them whis- 
pered, “I have an action, sir, against you,” 
and touched him on the shoulder. “ In- 
deed!” said Barry, ‘this is rather a piece of 
treachery: at whose suit?” The men told 
him the name of the plaintiff, and Barry had 
no alternative but to walk off the stage, and 
out of the theatre in their custody. At that 
moment, the scene-men and carpenters, who 
had observ ed, and now understood how it 


' 


passages in safety, to the outward door of the 
theatre, where they quite lim, on receiving 
his word of honour, that the debt should be 
settled the next morning: they wished him 
good night, thankiul for his prote ection, and 
re) oicing in their escape.’ 

© Mossop. —When Mossop quitted Barry 
and VWwoodward, at Crow Street, where he 
had thirty-six guineas a-week, and set up for 
himself at Smock Alley, he was often fearful 
that the money coming in might not be suffi- 
cient to answer his out-goings, 
played himself, he dreaded a thin house, lest 
his name should go down. I was one night 
in the green-rooin, with many others, when 
Mossop, ready dressed for Achmet, in Bar- 
barossa, accosted Cristy, his treasurer, (who 
Was just come in from the street,) in these 
words: * Mr. Cristy, does it snow?” Cristy, 
not comprehending the cause of the mana- 
ger’s question, hesitated ; upon which, Mos- 
sop re peated calmly and delrver rately, ‘* Does 


it snow, sir/’’ Cristy still gave no answer ; 
when ossop, a thi urd time asked, ‘* Pray 
does it snow?” <A great deal of " wh: at 1s 


called humming and hawing followed on the 
part of the treasurer, but no decisive answer ; 
upon which, Muossop addressed him in his 
lofty and superb manner: ‘* Do you know 
what snow is?—snow is a small white fea- 
thered thing, that fails from the clouds; it 
lies upon the ground like a white sheet: now 
be so obliging as to step into the street, and 
bring me word whether itsnows.”” Mr Oss0p's 
auxicty arose from doubts of the state of the 
weather, well knowing that on that depended 


a full or an empty house. 


one morning, going over Macbeth’s scene of 
terror and distres sin the last act, he has to 
call “Seaton!” The actor, who, for the first 
time, periormed that part, came on, but | 


Macbet! having more hues to spe ik before 


Seaton should ; appear, Mossop, in high anger, 


desired bim to go back, aud enter at his pro- 
per cue, and then he proceeded with his 


«s T am sick at heart, when I behold— 
Seaton I say!” . 
again the unlucky actor made a premature 
appearance, and Mossop again told him to 
go away and watch better for his cue; and 
added, ‘*to make you mind your busine 3s, 





was with their master , poor Barry, after a lit- 
tle busy whispering conversation, went off, 
and almost immediately returned, dragging 
on with them a piece of machinery, followed 
bya particularly bold and ferocious ¢ arpenter 

who grasped a hatchet. Barry surpris ed, 
asked them what the y were about? Said 


one, “ Sir, we are only preparing the altar of 
Meropa ; ‘because we are going to have a Sa- 
crifice’”’ And “ Atta-Kulla-Kulla,’’ the “ lit- 


tle carpenter,” wielded his hatchet, and look- 
ed at the two bailiffs. Barry, alarmed, said, 
“Be quiet, you foolish fellows!” but, per- 
ceiving they were serious, he was apprehen- 
sive ofa real tragedy, and beckoning the two 
catchpoles, made signs that he would go 
along with them ; and they, now fearing their 
persons were actut ally in danger, followed, or 
rather went before him, leaving Barry be- 
tween themselves and the intended su Vtfica- 





sir, (turning to the ‘prompter, who had his 
forf it-book and pen and ink ready on the 
table,) set his n down two half-crown forfeits ; 
that may, per! haps. prevent his oo the 
scene this night by his carelessnes Mos- 
sop Sad in his soliloquy, and, to his vexalion, 
and that of the the unlucky 
blundering actor still came on too soon: tls 
was repeated four or tive times, and he was 
forfeited each time. No one pitied his pu- 
bishment, it being in his own — by sim- 
ply reading Macbeth’s speech, to have known 
his proper cue: however, though ‘all went 
wrong with him at the reh earsal, ev ery thing 
was correct that night when in the presence 
of the audience. 

‘I was one night witness to an untoward 
cire umstauce at Smock Alley Theatre. ao 
Mourning Bride was the tragedy ; 


standers-by, 


ereve s } 
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Mossop was most rigid at rehearsals: } 
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tors: he led them through the lobbies and | Mossop, Osmin, and a subordinate actor, Se- 
} 


lim: Selim being stabbed by Osmin, should 
have remained dead on the stage, but seized 
with a fit of coughing, he unluckily put up 
his hand and loosened his stock, which set 
the audience in a burst of laughter. The 
scene over, the enraged manager and actor 
railed at his underling for daring to appear 
alive when he was de: ad, who, in excuse, said 
he must have choked h ad he not done as he 
did: Mossop replied, ** Sir, you should choke 
a thor usa nd times, rather than spoil my 


and when he} scene.’ 


‘ At a period when the payments were not 
very ready at the Smock Alley treasury, one 
night, Mossop, in Lear, was supported in the 
arms of an actor who played Kent, and who 
whispered him, “lf you don't give me your 
honour, sir, that you'll pay me my arrears 
this night, before 1 go home, I'll let you drop 
about the boards.”” Mossop, alarmed, said, 
** Don't talk to me now.” “I will,” said 
Kent, “Twill; Pil let you drop.” Mossop 
was obliged to give the promise, and the 
actor thus cot his money, though a few of the 
others went home without theirs. Such the 
effect of a well-timed hint, though desperate.’ 

O’heefe’s earlier years were divided be- 
tween the pencil and pen; and with a rela- 
tion of one or two dilemmas, in which the 
first involved him, we close our present no- 
tice of these entertaining recollections. 

At this period, O'Keefe was residing near 
' Dublin, at the house of a gentleman who 

had been an officer in the Austrian service : 

‘ One of the inmates in this house was the 
elder brother of ths highly-re: spectabl e fa- 
mily. He had travelled, and when at Flo- 
rence, was taken ill; from some wrong me- 
dicine, his mind became quite deranged : 
when known there, every attention was shown 


— 





| him, and under prope reare hew as sent home 
to Kelen d At this time he resided here in 
| what was indeed his own house. He was no 
kind of trouble to any body, but walked 
about, and amused himself accor ding to his 
own fancies: reason seemed entirely | 
The following circumstance, however, "proved 
| that the ** bright lamp” was not totally extin- 
guished :—in the h: ull were many capital 
paintings by some of the great Flemish mas- 
ei the subject fruit, and one a portrait of my 
ie nd’ sfather. Some of the fruit- paintings 
being a little decayed and chipped, 1| took 
upon me to repair in water-colours, which [ 
afterwards varnished, and made the whole 
picture look like one entire oil- _—s 
This thought and work of mine was muc 
comm sended by the owners ; and their praises +5 
encouraved me to take a repairing touch at 
the family picture just mentioned. The in- 
sane brother used to walk about in silence, 
and often stop to watch me with cor mpla- 
cency when I was going on with my fruit- 
picture touching up ; but when I got upon a 
lich table to take down the portrait of his 
father, though he seldom spoke, he suddenly 
exclaimed, ** What are you going to do with 
that?’ He put his clenched hands to his 
cheeks, squeezed them hard, turned up his 
eves with fury on me, and sta nped like an 
angry ball, crying out, “Fly! mount! 
lascend! aloft! on high!” Terrified, I jump- 


rone 
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ed off the table, sprang past him, and ran 
out of the hall with precipitation, and my | 
friends all agreed that I had been j in some 
pen, 
soon forgot his wrath, | made no more at- 
tempts at touching thut picture. The ahove 
was his usual exclamation and action, when 
very angry, which seldom happened. 








‘The younger brother, my friend, was 
often ill, and wished me to read to kins : his 
favourite book w as Bishop Berkeley's Alci- 


phron.” One day J fainted, and he ran 
down stairs and fetched me, instead of Berke- 
ley’s tar-water a bumper of Madeira, and 
Anacrecn being the substitute for The Minute 
Philosopher, I soon recovered.’ 

Employed by Lord Donnegal to teke 
views of Belfast, &c., the young artist con- 
ceives himself privileged to take them from any 
spot, public or priv ate, that he may fix upon ; 
and thus describes ‘a ridiculous and awk- 
ward predicament,’ into which this fancy led 
him :— 

‘In my walks for this purpose, about two 
miles from Belfast, 1 observed an elegant 
little villa, with garden and shrubbery, and a 
lawn, upon which a pretty parlour opened. 
I went up to it, and not seeing any body, 
walked in, and looking out from it, sawa 
most excellent view of the town and sur- 
rounding country, ‘ Ha! ha!” thought I, 
“this will do.’ I drew a table near the 
‘parlour glass-door, placed a chair, spread out 
my drawing paper, my pencils, &c., put up 
my eye-glass to reconuoitre, took a pinch of 
snuff, seated myself, and entered on my avo- 
cation. I may here observe, that young and 
old took snuff in those times, and were curi- 
ous in their superb snuff- boxes. 

‘I had sat about half an hour, and was 
getting on in happy style, when I observed 
a middle-aged gentleman stride across the 
Jawn, and walk towards the parlour; he came 
in hastily , almost overturning me and my ta- 
ble, and asked, in an imperative tone of 
voice and manner, who I was, what brought 
me there, and what I was about. Full of 
the conscious authority which I conceived I 
had from the noble possessor of mules and 
miles around, I answered with the spirit of 
insulted youth,—* As to who Iam, sir, that’s 
nothing to you; and as to what brought me 
here, and what [am about, I am taking a 
view of Belfast for Lord Donnegal.’’—** And 
pray, sir, what's that to me?” said the gen- 
tleman. Has even Lord Donnegal! himself 
a right to come into my house, and occupy 
my chairs and tables. without my inviting 
him? and I don't recollect I ever invited ei- 
ther him or you, (whoever you are,) into my 
parlour. 

‘Though tco much hurt at the moment to ! 
own it, I felt he was mght, and heartily re- 
pented my intrusion; [ rolled up my paper, | 
packed up my pencils and port-crayon into — 
my chalk-box, crammed my spy-glass and 


However, though the poor maniac | 
, most important, 
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snuff-box into my coat pocket, and without | 


one word of apology, walked off. Many 
youthful artists, ladies as well as gentlemen, 
fall int‘o the error of a scarcely pardonable 
inattention to the sacred nature of private 
property; however, this incident was a useful 
leseon to me, 
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which to sit down and take Savas, was, 
where every body had a right to come, unin- 
vited.’ 

To the second volume, which is by far the 
we will direct attention in 
our next. 





Dartino Ss = Descriptive Por m. By N. T. 
Carrincron, Author of The Banks of 
Tamar. Second Edition. Murray. 


Criticism has so fully exerted its privilege, 
and euloyium so completely exhausted her 
stores, in favour of this exquisite poem, that 
we can have nothing now to say of it, ex- 
cepting that we sincerely hail the appearance 
of the present edition, as affording a gratify- 
Ing proof that real poetry is still “capable of 
asserting its value, and of com: nanding the 
only patronage worth seeking,—that of the 
public at large. Acting upon the very judi- 
cious suggestion of several literary friends, 
Mr. Carrington has omitted the long preface 
which accompanied his first edition, and has 
in consequence been enabled to reduce the 
price from one guinea to twelve shillings. 
It is, therefore, now within the reach of ma- 
vy, to whom the original sum rendered its 
possession a matter of difficulty, but who 
were not, on that account, the less qualified 
to appreciate its poetical beauties, its valua- 
ble local information, and its admirably illus- 
trative engravings. We have, however, still 
a preface, briefer, and, in our mind, far more 
interesting than the omitted article. It is 
from the pen of Mr. H. Carrington, the 
eldest son of the poet; and in point of com- 
position and feeling, abounds with the frirest 
promise. That the son has caught no trifling 
portion of his father’s spirit, the following 
descriptive passages afford pleasant evidence: 
‘It would be indeed difficult to find a more 
poetical subject than the present; for Dart- 
moor is hallow ed by the most interesting as- 
sociations, and forms of beauty and gran- 
deur every where mect the eye of a 
observer of nature. The purple heath-bell 
springs up beneath his feet—the variegated 
lichen encrusts the shivered rock —the creep- 
ing moss sheds a loveliness over the moist 
hill side—the fern waves gracefully in the 
passing wind—the spiral fox- glove displays 
its speckled bosom—the tall reed, and the 
glossy plumes of the cotton rush, nod in the 
seme breeze that wafts along the delicate 
thistle down—the torrent fills the glen with 
romantic music—the mountain bee hums his 
soothing lullaby, and the song of many a 
! melodious bird echoes sweetly amid the 
frowning crags. He, however, who wishes 


close 


to behold the moorland in its utmost magni- 


ficence should visit it when the wintry gale 
is fercly howling around—when the tors are 
clothed in the majesty of the tempest—when 
the murmurs of every little brook is swollen 
into a voice of power—when the lightnings 
have unbound their ‘ blue and arrowy pi- 
nions ;” and he who .dares, at that fearful 
hour, to confront the angry spirits of the 
storm in this their hereditary and undisputed 
strong-hold, will be amply repaid for his pe- 
rils by the feclings of grandeur and subli- 
mity which will then steal into his mind. 
“Dartmoor is situated towards the south- 





west of Devon, stretching from east north 
east to west south | west. Its length is twenty 
miles, its average breadth about ele ven, and 
it contains, according to a report lately laid 
on the table of tie House of ( ommons, 
130,000 acres. This large extent of country 
is Mostly in an uncultivate d state, presenti; ng 
one vast expanse of hill and glen—heath and 
rock—torrent and morass—the aspect which 
it has most probably worn ever since the 
great deluge. The appearance of this singue 
lar district from a distance is truly pictu. 
resque. Some of the eminences recede from 
the eye in long unbroken ridges, but they 
often rush abrup tly up crowned with huge 
piles of stone, and these are called Tors. 
During the winter the Dartmoor hills are 
generally enveloped in mists, but in fine 
weather their hue is continually changing 
with the state of the atmosphere, from a somn- 
bre grey to a deep azure. 

é Dartmoor, both above and below the sure 
face, abounds in enormous blocks of granite; 
and those which are scattered on its mi ghty 
slopes, exposed to the influence of the ele- 
ments, and the ravages of time, are moulded 
into the wildest and most impressive forms 
imaginable. In some places they are piled 
on each other with a regularity which seems 
almost the effect of art; and it requires but 
very slight aid from fancy to make them as- 
sume the most interesting resemblances. The 
poet will picture to himself the remains of 
sublunary grandeur—will muse amid fallen 
columns and shattered arches, and sigh over 
the by-gone renown of fabrics which have 
passed away from the face of the earth, even 
AS a flower that withereth ; the antiquary 
will image ruined castles lifting high their 
tottering turrets, and crumbling abbeys with 
their wind- -swept aisles and mouldering clois- 
ters; or he will recognise the relics of a re- 
moter age in the semblance of moss-grown 
cromlechs and druidical monuments ;—the 
moralist, in contemplating the rude scene, 
will be reminded of the awful wreeks of hu- 
man ambition ;—and the misanthrope will 
exult in the solitude of spots where he may 
indulge his gloomy imaginings undisturbed.’ 

We will not now pay the public the ill com- 
pliment of supposing that the amiable author 
of Dartmoor will be long without the sterling 
advantages, which are generally the conco- 
mitants of deserved popularity. 





THE TOR HILL. 
(Concluded trom p. 703.) 

We left off last week with the rencontre of 
Poyns Dudley with Sir Lionel Fitzmaurice, 
in which the former is saved by the interpo- 
sition of Beatrice. After his defeat, Dudley, 
on his way to Glastonbury Abbey, meets with 
aC aptain Basset, one of the ruffian retainers 
of his enemy of Tor House, and, after much 
provocation, engages in a duel: more fortu- 
nate with the man than with the master, he 
wounds and disarms him, and takes refuge 
within the walls of the consecrated building. 
The scene in which this combat ensues 1s well 
drawn, and the bravado of Basset, and the 
calin courage of Dur dle 2Y, are pictured with cha- 
racteristic talen' ‘ agsing over an accidental 
conversation with Father Frank, we find our 
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hero in conference with the venerable and 
gruous Abbot of Glastonbury, Richard 


Whiting, whose pious, meek, though dignie | 


fed demeanour, Is brought well in opposition 
with the proud bearing of Sir Lionel Fitzmau- 
rice, his ambitious ne:ghbour. The holy man 
aivises Dudley to proceed to London, and 
resents him with a letter of introduction to 
Cardinal Wolsey, in which he claims the in- 
terest of his eminence to reinstate the Impri- 
soned Cecil Hungertord in bis rightful do- 
mains. Dudley takes his leave, and, on the 
way to the metropolis, visits Beckhampton 
Hail, the seat of his intended father-in-law, 
Sir Eustace Poyns. There is some humour 
shown in the character of the above knight, 
who rules his family and himself as if by me- 
chinism. Dudley, disgusted at the idea of 
marrying a female automaton, resumes nis 
journey to London, at which city he eventu- 
aily arrives. Thus far has our author claim- 
ed the undivided attention of the reader by a 
concise and connected method of narration; 
but, as if losing himsel!fin the modern Baby- 
lon, he seems to cast from his mind all pre- 
ceding matter, and digresses into antiquarian 
lore, which, however pleasing, is In some In- 
stances ill-timed. As the era in which this 
romance is laid has two overweening person- 
ages, Mr. Smith, in introducing Hlenry the 
Kighth and Wolsey, sacrifices consistency 
of detail to splendid colouring of character. 
From this moment Dudley ceases to claim 
any interest: and, in tact, the other dramatis 
persone languish in the shade. We, however, 
wish not to deny the ability displayed in 


bringing out from the background of circum. | 


stance, the portraits of the king and his proud 


ae ee ee 





ing, whose varying architecture attested the 


' tendants, and the admirable arrangement, that 


‘sures were devised for the king’s comfort and 


other goodly disports. 


though abie minister: they appear in all the | 
palpability of existence; and the choleric im- | 
perious mien of the one, and the state and | 


servility of the other, are equal y displayed 
and historically true. 


Dudley visits a kins- | 


man in office at the Tower of London, and | 


by him is initiated into the follies of the age. 
The converse of young men of fashion, the 
enumeration of costly viands served up to 
pamper their appetites, together with the cus- 
toms of taverns and public places of amuse- 
ment, though somewhat extraneous, are yet 
very entertaining, and throw much light on 
the manners of the sixteenth century. After 
partaking for some short time the entertain- 
ments of the town, Dudley, through the in- 
terest of his relative, gains access to York 
House, to view a banquet given by the car- 
dinal to his majesty. The following account 
Is unique :— 

‘Returning to the tavern of the Holy Lamb, 
Dudley made such alterations in his dress as 
might qualify him for admittance into the 
gallery of the great chamber in the cardinal’s 
palace, to which Sir John had promised to 
procure his introduction, that he might wit- 
ness the entertainment to be given to the king 
and his companions on their return from hunt- 
ing. Both being arrayed in fitting trim to 
comoly with the regulations, they proceeded 
to York House, (the precursor of our modern 
Whitehall, great part of which had been re- 
cently erected,) and passing through the gate 
of entrance, which was flanked on either side 
by loity embattled towers, they found them- 


els sparkling on every part of his person or 
dress that would admit of their display. In 


‘when the trumpets stationed in the saloon 
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selves surrounded by irrezular piles of bu:ld- | 


ditterent eras of their construction, and con- 
stituted altogether a palace of such great ex- 
tent, that the want of umitormity was amply 
compensated by the spacious and pic uresque 
air of the whole. A card, signed by George 
Cavendish, the cardinals gentleman-usher, 
which had enabled them to pass the gate, 
quickly procured them admission into the 
gallery; for, notwithstanding the throng of 
visitants of all descriptions, and for every va- 
riety of purpose, such was the number of at- 


not the smallest con‘usion was any where per- 
ceptible. After ascending the narrow stone 
stairs conducting to the gallery, which we e 
but indifferently lighted, they were alinost 
dazzled with the blaze of splendour that irra- 
diated the great room upon which they look- 
ed down, and not less struck with the brilliant 
appearance of the company, and the costly 
magnificence of the banquet prepared for their 
recreation. Well might the cardinal’s histo- 
rian be justified in recording, that upon oc- 
casion of these royal visits, * all such plea- 


consolation as might be invented, or by man’s 
wit imagined. The banquets were set forth 
with masques and mummeries 1n so gorgeous 
a sort and costly a manner, that it was a hea- 
ven to behold. There wanted no dames or 
damsels meet or apt to dance with the mask- 
ers, or to garnish the place for the time with 


kind of music and harmony, set forth with 
excellent voices both of men and childien.””’ 
There succeeds an enumeration of the va- 
rious devices and pageants produced tor the 
pleasure of the princely company; but we 
pass them by to make room for a highly-gra- 
phic delineation of the principal performers 
in this act of magnificent revelry :— 
‘Among the various figures moving about 
in the saloon, none were more conspicuous 
than the lord cardinal himself, attired in scar- 
let taffeta, with a profusion of the rarest jew- 


spite of the patch over his eye, a large wart 
above his lip, and features not altogether free 
from coarseness, he did not b:tray a single 
symptom of vulgarity; for his face was intel- 
lectual, his figure commanding, and his man- 
ners remarkable for a combination of graceful 
dignity with the most affable and winning 
courtesy. Addressing himself more frequent- 
ly to the ladies than to the male visitants, it 
might have been thought that the palace, ra- 
ther than the cloister or the courts of law, 
had been his habitual place of resort from 
infancy —such was the easy familiarity with 
which he accosted every guest, and the smil- 
ing cheerfulness that he diffused around him 
whithersoever he moved. The stern look, 
with which he had enforced the observance 
of order and decorum in the gallery, was now 
exchanged for a gracious smile; and the most 
polished courtier in the saloon could not have 
acquitted himself with more elegance and ur- 
banity than the Lord Cardinal of York.’ 
Avain—‘A few minutes more elapsed, 


There was there all | 








hlew up a loud and lusty peal from their 
brazen throats, that made the air tremble; 
the large doors were thrown open; and a 
sparkling galaxy glittered into the hall, that 
gave its tloor the appearance of the starry fire 
mament. Resplendent above the rest, both 
for his portly figure and the gorgeousness of 
lis array, was the king himself, attired in 
cloth of silver damask, thickly mbbed with 
cloth of gold, cantled all over with inlayings 
of precious stones, his plumed flat-cap of 
purple velvet having a star of diamonds over 
the forehead. which dashed and bickered, 
when he moved his head, as if it were on fire. 
(Queen Catherine of Arragon walked beside 
him, her sad dejected countenance but ill as- 
sorting with the splendour of her dress, or the 
festive scene that surrounded her. Without 
appearing to notice her, the king cast a single 
glance around the hall; and then looking 
sideways at a beautiful female in his train, 
still walked slowly forward without removing 
his eyes, as if unconscious that there was any 
other object ia the apartment. By following 
the direction of his looks, Dudley discovered 
the figure that thus attracted him, and, in- 
stantly strack by her beauty, whispered to 
his companion, ** Prithee, Sir John, who is 
yon dainty piece of loveliness, that steps so 
like a peacock, and bridles up her fair taper 
neck so like a swan, and, with a face en- 
wreathed with siniles of triumph, keeps ever 
bowing gracefully to the eager salutations of 
the company. Methinks she should be 
French, for so her dress bespeaks her, but 
that no damsel of Gascony or Gutenne could 
ever boast a skin so snowy. How well does 
that coif-cap of murrey velvet become her, 
the pearl border contrasting with her dark 
hair braided on either side her forehead, while 
the short sable ringlets, that escape from it 
behind, impart a bewitching whiteness to her 
shoulders! And that low-cut French gown, 
just disclosing enough of her figure to show 
its voluptuous symmetry, how superior is it 
to the stiff stomachers, and starched ruffs and 
tuckers, in which others are encased !” 

*** By Gad’s lid, coz!” replied his compa- 
nion, ** you have a shrewd eye for a winsome 
wench, and | promise you that our amorous 
king looks not upon her with a less covetons 
regard. Thatis Mistress Anna Boleyn, whose 
future fortune is already guessed by the court- 
lers, as you may well judge by the zeal with 
which they crowd around her to offer her 
their homage. It has been already discover- 
ed that the king no longer considers his pre- 
sent consort as his wife; it is conjectured, 
therefore, that she must soon cease to be lis 
queen; and the king's eyes sufficiently de- 
clare who is to be her successor.” ” 

On the morrow, Dudley, with his compa- 
nion, gains an audience of the cardinal, and, 
on presenting his letter, finds that Sir Lionel 
Fitzmaurice has anticipated his errand, and 
had entered a charge of heresy against him; 
to escape which danger, deserted by his sy- 
cophantic friend, he takes refuge in the sanc- 
tuary of Westminster. There are several mi- 
nor details, which we leave unnoticed, relative 
to his escapes from the myrmidons of Sir Li- 
onel, previously to his last resource of taking 
sanctuary. From this retreat, surrounded by 
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malefactors, he is at last taken by the king, 
whose person he saves from an attempt at in- 
sult, if net assassination :— 

*In the same instant he saw that it was 
“~@he crazy Woodville, whom he had not be- 
for®recognized; and when the king, starting 
back, exclaimed —“ Ha! how! whac vil- 
lanous traitor is this ?” 
one knee and replied,—‘' So please your 
highness, it is an unfortunate madman whose 
name is Woodville.” Several of the sanc- 
tuary-men confirmed this statement by cry- 
ing out—* The mad Lutheran! the mad Lu- 
theran !” and a party of the serjeants-at-arms 


and gentlemen-ushers having now run hastily | 


up, the king, after fiercely rebuking them for 
their tardiness, ordered some of them to seize 
the caitiff, carry him to one of the barges, 
and have him conveyed to the Tower; then 
turning towards the sanctuary-men, who still 
remained upon their knees, he exclaimed in 
a furious voice, and with flashing eyes— 
** Avaunt! ye ruffian crew! ye knaves and 
beasts! ye scum! ye filth! ye felons! or by 
St. Paul, my guard shal! cut a way through 
ye with their halberds.” Dudley was re- 
tiring with some indignation, in obedience 
to his uncourteous order, when the king spy- 
ing him, called out—‘* What ho, man, stop! 
art thou the fellow that knocked the villain 
down? Now, marry, thou art a tall man, 
and a proper, and | warrant me, not of the 
sanctuary. Who art thou? speak!” 
‘In as few words as possible, Dudley stated 
his name, and the cause of his being com- 
. pelled to take sanctuary, adding that all the 
charges against him were false and malicious, 
that he had been fighting the king’s battles 
in France, and not without good approof, 
ever since he was a boy, and that he desired 
no better honour than to be again allowed to 
peril bis lite in the same cause. ‘‘ Ha! say- 
est thou so?” cried the king, who was struck 
with his appearance, and who was as sudden 
in his capricious attachments as in his dis- 
hkes—“ the Dudleys were ever a true and 
loyal race; thou hast done me good service 
in knocking down yonder mad and beastly 
traitor; I forgive thee that of which thine 
enemies would attaint thee; and he that 
wags but his finger against thee, after I have 
said the word, by St. Paul, he shall have 
cold steel atween his head and shoulders ere 
he be three days older. What! ha !’—He 
looked fiercely round upon his attendants 
and companions, who had now come up, as 


if to ask whether any of them dared to ques- | 


tion his will in this matter, but as they all 

reserved a respectful silence, he continued 
in a more placable tone—‘“‘ Harkee, man, 
come to the palace of Bridewcll to-morrow, 
and ask for Harry Fitzalan—for the Earl of 
Arundel, I mean, the lord chamberlain—I 
would have speech of thee.” —He then waved 
his hand for Dudley to retire, a hint which 
was instantly obeyed, and the sanctuary-men 
having been all cleared away by the serjeant- 
at-arms, the king crossed over into the newly- 
inclosed meadows, and pursued his course 
towards St. James’s.’ 

Dudley, following up his success, becomes 
a gentleman usher, and is in high favour with 
his capricious masters From his residence 


Dudley fell upon. 


_ SS ee 


| at court, his former virtues insensibly vanish, 
and are succeeded by those vices which are 
/ usually the growth of luxury, and which in 
‘that licentious period were fashionable, and 
;countenanced by the example of the mo- 
narch. The time of action till this period 
necessarily progressed, and the death of Wol- 
sey and the exaltment of Anna Boleyn to 
_regal state take place. As one of the at- 
|tendants of the queen, Dudley recognises 
i his former chere amie, Beatrice, whose ap- 
| pointment to that honour had been in con- 
sequence of a visit of the king to Sir Lionel 
| Fitzmaurice of the Tor, in which the courtly 
manners of the young beauty had not been 
overlooked, and who accepted the protlered 
honour as a favourable change from the dul} 
monotony of a country life, and an escape 
from the domestic ability of her step-mother, 
and the moroseness and occasional affection 
of her father. The lovers, (if we may call 
them so,) renew their former companionship, 


a - 


to be formed in mere gallantry rather than 
on true love. Like a courtly craven he car- 
ries to his mistress a dishonourable message 
from the king, which is met with all the dis- 
dain of offended virine, and she indignantly 
retires to her father’s mansion. The confe- 
rence in the regal bed-chamber, in which the 
monarch comnmands the obedience of Dud- 
ley to insult his mistress, is tinely and cha- 
racteristically drawn. 

The annexed anecdote, founded on a state- 
ment in Rapin’s History, is illustrative of the 
cruel and wanton conduct of the tyrannical 
Ifenry :— 

‘The morning chosen for the sport of hunt- 
ing proved highly propitious; the sky was 
cloudless; it was the month of May; the 
forest seemed to be revelling in all the fresh 
and vivid sprightliness of spring; the grass 
and the bushes were covered with flowers ; 
the boughs were dancing in a cool breeze ; 
the birds saluted the royal party with music, 
which the noiseless tread of the horses upon 
the soft turf allowed to be distinctly heard ; 
fragrance was wafted from the green alleys ; 
every thing seemed to bespeak renovated 
life, beauty, and enjoyment, and to instil 
into the bosom of the beholder a feeling of 
complacency and delight. Flenry was in 
| unusual spirits, and in a still more uncus- 
tomary mood of condescension, laughing 
heartily at Sir John’s buffoonery and merry 
tales; stooping even to venture at an OcCa- 
sional joke in return; patting the neck of 
' Black Bosworth, which was the name of his 
| bunter, or occasionally stopping to caress a 
favourite greyhound, of such unusual dimen- 
‘sions, that it was able, by placing its fore- 

paws upon the horse’s shoulder, to lay its 
| head in the king’s lap. 

| © As if it had been destined that all cir- 
‘cumstances should prove auspicious on this 
' happy day, their pastime was followed with 
'a success which left the keenest sportsman 
nothing to desire, until Ilenry gave orders 
‘for halting beneath the shade of a majestic 
| oak, that the whole party might partake of 
some refreshment before they renewed the 
chase. Never was a command more cheer- 
fully obeyed, for a hunter's appetite is pro 





—— 


but on the part of Dudley, his conduct seems | 
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verbial ; and the morning's exercise had of. 
forded good excuse for their hunger. The 
attendants quickly unpacked and displayed 
the provisions; the hounds lay panting in the 
shade; the horses were browsing the gras; 
or the boughs of the tree, while the monarch 
and his attendant train, dispersed in Virious 
groups upon the ground, were busily discuss. 
ing the different viands, or quaffing the strong 
ale which had been broached for their re. 
creation. 

_ © As soon as Henry had satisfied his appe- 
tite, he devoted his attention to his favourite 
vrevhound, who had lamed himself by run- 
ning a thorn into his foot. The king, who 
piqued himself upon his surgical and medical 
skill, would not suffer any of his attendants 
to approach the animal, but taking it in his 
lap, carefully extracted the thorn with his 
own hands, applied a bandage to the wound, 
and secured it with a piece of thread ; after 
which the royal dog-doctor and his four- 
legged patient exchanged kisses and caresses 
with every demonstration of mutual attach- 
nent. 

«A lion in war and a lamb in peace,” 
said Sir John, speaking apart to Dudley, and 
yet loud enough to be overheard; “ who, 
that had seen our valorous king striking 
down the French at Tournay and Boulogne, 
would deem him so full of pity and compas- 
sion as thus to care, with his own royal fin- 
gers, for the healing of a greyhound ?” 

‘At this moment, the report ofa distant 
cannon was heard, when the king, suddenly 
casting off the dog, starting upon his feet, 
and clapping his hands together, exclaimed, 
‘““ Ha! ha! it is done! the business is done! 
Uncouple the hounds, let us now follow the 
sport.” 

‘This cannon was the preconcerted signal 
which was to mark the moment when Anna 
Boleyn's head was struck off! The king 
pursued his diversion in the forest some time 
longer; and, returning to London, was mar- 
ried on that very evening, or, according to 
some authorities, on the following morning, 
to the Lady Jane Seymour.’ 

From this time all we know of Dudley is 
that he heartlessly marries, after a_ hasty 
courtship, his athanced wife, whom he beheld 
(unconscious of her lineage) at court in the 
shape of a flashy female sent thither after the 
death of her father, for the purpose of en- 
trapping into marnage one of the many 
wealthy minions abounding in the presence 
of royalty. This is a weighty fault of the 
author, and one which subjects him to a 
charge of gross mismanagement of effect. 
Human nature is not fond of being de- 
ceived—although deceit be common among 
us: and if attention be bestowed on any 
particular character, an impoteut conclusion 
to that character, disgusts the reader so 
much that even its previous beauties are for- 
gotten in the consequent distaste. Now turn 
we to the other'portions of this heterogeneous 
drama, and as we have dwelt somewhat 
lengthily on some, we shall despatch the 
others in brief time ; and first of all shall we 
pay our devoirs to Sir Lionel. . His success 
uniformly attends him. Commissioners sent 
down te inquire mto the sanity of Cect 
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Hungerford, are cheated by his stratagems ; 
wealth from all quarters showers upon him ; 
the Reformation attacking monastic orders 
gives him an opportunity of wreaking his 
malice on the good abbot of Glastonbury, 
who through his arts is executed, and he at- 
tins the climax of prosperity. [Lis good 
fortune is, however, clouded by the confes- 
sion of an accomplice in his nefarious deeds, 
to Sir Thomas Cromwell—a force is sent to 
Tor House, to compel his presence in Lon- 
don; he resists this mandate, kills the she- 
rif, and disperses the besiezing party. A 
partial insurrection having taken place in 
come of the adjoining counties, he joins the 
insurgents, and in a skirmish is slain by the 
king’s troops. lis latter days are somewhat 
perplexed by a Mrs. Bohun, his former wife, 
long considered dead ; ‘tis pity that he ever 
married his second, whose affectionate beha- 
viour forms a fine contrast to the fiend-like 
qualities of the first—qualities, we presume, 
more in consonance with his own. Beatrice, 
after her ceecssion from court, is seized with 
a relizious fervour, gives up the pomps and 
vanities of the world, and very condescend- 
ingly instructs Cecil Hungerford in the In- 
theran faith, for which, by the enmity of her 
father, he nearly suffers martyrdom. [’scap- 
ing this, he marries his fair instructress, and 
Tor Hill closes with the reinstatement of the 
heir in all his hereditary possessions ; the 
contentedness of Lady Fitzmaurice, (who re- 
ides with the newly-united couple:) and a 
page of eloquent, tolerant, and Christian ad- 
vice. 

It will be observed from this sketch, that 
in it there is ample scope for forming an 
excellent romance. The era in which the 
scene is laid; the condition of society at that 
period, and the existence of eccentric and 
powerful personayes, are themes well fitting 
the pen of an adroit writer. We do not deny 
that Mr. Smith has in a partial manner sne- 
ceeded, but we deem much more might 
have been done, and by him. To press into 
Our service a simile, our author is artist 
enough to form well-proportioned limbs, but 
has not the power of attaching them skil- 
fully to the body.  Brambletye House is 
assuredly a better work than Tor Hill, and 
from its writer we expected much; for the pre- 
gent we are disappointed, but we yet express 
a hope, founded on the knowledge of Mr. 
Smith's great and varied ability. that in some 


subsequent production he will honour at ! 


once the ace and himself. 
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HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION OF SPAIN. 
(Concluded from p. 697.) 
Txoven our introductory notice of this work 


| 


public should become generally and inti- 
mately acquainted with it. It 1s impossible 
to rise from its perusal without an impres- 
sion lastingly inimical to an influence which 
has been powerful in proportion to the mys- 
tery and the malignity which chiefly charac- 
terized it, and which has been lamentably 
successful in retarding the progress of intel- 
lect, and checking the growth of all virtuous, 
reasonable, and liberal qualities; and we 
are aware of no better means of ensuriig its 
quiet but complete overthrow, than that of 
exposing its unmasked and genuine features 
to the world’s steady and scrutinizing gaze. 
For this purpose, it is worth while to wade 
through nearly six hundred pages, descrip- 
tive of duplicity the most degrading, of suf- 
ferings the most intense, and of atrocities the 
most appalling, that humanity was ever called 
upon to contemplate or to endure. From 
these details it is difficult to select such as, 
without too violently shocking the feelings of 
our readers, would convey to them a just 
idea of the cunning that ensnared, the fero- 
city that denounced, and the callous impene- 
trable brutality that tortured their innumera- 
ble victims. It is not surprising that these 


should have been principally sought among | 


literary and virtuous men, whose talents and 
integrity could not be other than a calm and 
perpetual reproach to their sanguinary perse- 
cutors. Among these was Fray Pedro Cen- 
teno, an Augustine monk, who 1s said to 
have been ‘ one of the most learned men of 
his order, and one of the most distinguished 
literati in Spain, during the reigns of Charles 
Lil. and Charles IV. Centeno incurred the 
hatred of all the monks, priests, and secu- 
lars, by his periodical work, entitled The 
Universal Apologist for all unfortunate Au- 
thors. Centeno attacked the bad taste which 
predominated in literature, with the most 
delicate irony, so that the scholastic theolo- 
gians, who knew nothing of good taste, 
dreaded to come under his examination. The 
ironical praise which he lavished on them, 
was more to be feared than his sharpest sa- 
tire: his papers were universally read with 
pleasure, and his decisions generally adopt- 
ed by his readers. The prejudices which 
prevailed in Spain did not fail to create him 
many enemies. He relied on the purity of 
his religious opinions, and the extent of his 








must have been sufficiently indicative of the | 


value which we attach to its well arranged 
and highly interesting pages; and though 
that notice may have conveyed a tolerably 
fair idea of the extent, variety, and import- 
ance of the information afforded by this 
abridzment and translation of the volumin- 
ous works of Llorente, we should accuse 


ourselves of very culpable inattention, if we } 


forbore, by another brief glance at one or 
two of the weightiest portions of the vo- 
luine, to evince our earnest desire that the 





knowledge; but he was denounced at the 


holy office, and the denunciations were as 
different as the stations and characters of 
those who attacked him. THe was accused of 
impiety, (a crime then considered in Spain as 
equal to atheism, or materialism), at the same 
time that others accused him of being a Lu- 
theran anda Jansenist. The great reputa- 
tion enjoyed by the accused, the protection 
which the Count de Florida Blanca, first 
secretary of state, afforded him, the fear that 
hatred, envy, and resentment had induced 
the accusers to invent calumnies, and the im- 
possibility that Centeno could be at the same 
time an atheist and a Lutheran, prevented 
the tribunal from sending him to their dun- 
geons; they therefore confined him in the 
Convent of St. Phillip, where he dwelt, com- 
manding him to appear before the tribunal 
when summoned. His great knowledge of 
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doctrine enabled him to defend himself with 
advantage: if his discourse had been printed, 
his fame must have much increased by it; 
yet he was condemned as vivlently suspected 
of heresy, and was compelled to abjure and 
perform different penances. This treatment 
plunged Centeno into a profound melancho- 
ly, which alienated his reason; he died in 
this state in the convent of Arenas, where he 
was confined.’ 

Though not very intimately connected with 
the history of the inquisition, one of the most 
valuable chapters of the work is devoted to 
the celebrated trial of Don Carlos, Prince of 


| the Asturias. The writer very clearly proves 


that Philip IL. did not cause the inquisition 
to proceed against his son. The idea that he 
had occasioned such procedure seems to have 
arisen from the fact that Cardinal Espinosa 
was at once inquisitor-general and president 
of the councillors of state who gave an opi- 
nion against the prince. As to Don Carlos 
himself, he appears to have been imbecile, 
violent, and addicted to the vilest propensi- 
ties, (such as cutting the throats of young 
rabbits, and taking pleasure in seeing them 
expire!) from his boyhood: a princely edu- 
cation is seldom calculated to reform such 
habits as these; and of all princely modes of 
education, a Spanish one must be the least 
likely to effect so desirable an object. In 
fact, to beat domestics and cut the throats of 
animals, ‘taking pleasure in seeing them ex- 
pire,’ appear to us to be admirably prepara- 
tory and initiatory occupations for boys who 
are likely to be called upon to perform the 
monarchical duty of serving their subjects in 
the same way. IHfow well they qualified 
Don Carlos to fill the kingly office, the fol- 
lowing extract affords abundant testimony :— 

‘One day, when the prince was hunting 
in the wood of Aceca, he was in such a pas- 
sion with his governor, Don Garcia de Tole- 
do, that he rode after him to beat him. Don 
Garcia, fearing that he should be forced to 
forget the respect due to his prince, took 
flight, and did not stop till he reached Ma- 
drid, where Philip Il. bestowed several fa- 
vours on him to induce him to forget the in- 
sult he had received ; he, however, requested 
to be dismissed, and the king appointed in 
his place Rug Gomez de Sylva, Prince of 
Evoli. This nobleman was also subjected 
to the most disagreeable scenes from the 
violent fits of rage to which Don Carlos gave 
way. 

‘Don Diego Espinosa, (afterwards a car- 
dinal, and bishop of Siguenza, inquisitor-ge- 
neral and counsellor of state,) was the pre- 
sident of the Council of Castle, and banished 
from Madrid a comedian named Cisneros, 
at the time when he was about to perform in 
a comedy in the apartment of Don Carlos. 
The prince desired the president to suspend 
the sentence until after the representation; 
but receiving an unfavourable answer, he 
ran after him in the palace with a poinard in 
his hand. In a transport of rage he insulted 
him publicly, saying to him, ** What, is a lit- 
tle priest like that, who dares to oppose me, 
and prevent Cisneros from doing as [ wish? 
By the life of my father, I will kill you!” 
He would have done so, if some grandees 
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who were present bad not interposed, and if 
the president had not retired. 

‘Don Alphonso de Cordova, brother of the 
Marquis de Nava, and the prince's chamber- 
lain, slept in his apartment. It once nap- 
pened that he did not wake soon enough to 
attend the prince when he rung his bell; Don 
Carlos quitted his bed ina fury, and attempt- 
ed to throw him out at the window. Don 
Alphonso, fearing to fail in respect to the 
prince in resisting him, cried out. and the ser- 
vants immediately came in; he then repaired 
to the king’s apartment, who, on being in- 
formed of what had passed, took him into his 
own service. 

‘Ile often struck hisservants. Ifis boot- 
maker having unfortunately brought him a 
pair of boots which were too small, he had 
them cut to pieces and cooked, and forced the 
mav to eat them, which made him so ill that 
he nearly lost his life. He persisted in going 
out of the palace at night contrary to all ad- 
vice, and in a short time his conduct became 
extremely scandalous and irregular. It is 
scarcely possible that the queen could be ig- 
norant of all these occurrences; and if she 
was acquainted with them, it cannot be rea- 
sonably supposed that she could have any in- 
clination for Don Carlos. 

‘In 1565, Don Carlos attempted to go se- 
cretly to Flanders, contrary to the will of his 
father; he was assisted in this enterprise by 
the Count de Gelbes and the Marquis de Ta- 
bera, his chamberlain. The prince intended 
to take his governor, the Prince d’Evoli, with 
him (not considering that he was in the con- 
fidence of the king); he thought his presence 
would make it supposed that he travelled 
with the king's consent. [lis flatterers pro- 
cured fifty thousand crowns for him, and four 
habits to disguise themselves when they left 
Madrid: they were persuaded that if the 
Prince d’Evoli began the journey, he would 
be obliged to go on, or that they might get 
rid of him; but that able politician baftied 
this scheme in the manner related by Cabrera 
in his life of Philip If. 

‘The Bishop of Osma being informed of 
the irregular conduct of Don Carlos, and 
having aiso received private orders from the 
king, wrote a long letter to him, directing him 
how to behave to the king’s ministers, and 
demonstrating the inc ilculable evils that 
would arise from a different line of conduct. 
He took particular pains to avoid an insinua- 
tion that the prince stood in need of these ad- 
monitions. Don Carlos received the letter 

with the respect he always shewed for the 
worthy prelate, but he did not follow his ad- 
vice, and had given himself up to the greatest 
excesses, when he learnt that his futher had 
bestowed the government of Flanders on the 
Duke of Alva. The duke went to take leave 
of the prince, who told him that the govern- 
ment was more suitable to the heir of the 
crown. The duke replied, that doubtless the 
king did not wish to expose him hy the dan- 
gers which he would incur in the Low Coun- 
tries from the quarrels which had arisen be- 
tween the principal noblemen. This reply, 


instead of appeasing Don Carlos, irritated 
him still more; 
deavoured to stab the duke, crying 


he drew his dagger, and en- 


, SI will 





soon prevent you from going to I lenin: for 
I will stab you to the heart before you shall 
go.” The duke avoided the blow by step- 
ping back; the prince continued the attack, 
and the duke had no means of escaping but 
by seizing Don Carlos in his arms, and al- 
though their strength was very unequal, he 
succeeded in arresting the blows of this mad- 
man. As Don Carlos still struggled, the duke 


made a noise in the apartment, and the cham- |! 


berlains entered; the prince then made his 
escape, and saileel to his cabinet to await the 


result of this scene, which couid not but be 


dis; a: are eable if the king was informed of it.’ 


hilip’s discovery of his son's conspiracy | 


to assassinate him leads to the i imprisonmen 

of lon Carlos: a restraint so ill agreeing 
with the temperament of the latter, that he 
lived upon iced water for eleven days, and 
was so heated by the rage that continually 
pre ‘yed upon him, that he had great ew 
ties of ice put into his bed. At length, the 
king compassionated the sufferings of his un- 
fortunate son, and put an end to them bya 


judicious and quiet method, which, while it 


prevented the prince’s ‘honour’ from being 
‘affected,’ had the additional advantage of 
making ‘his death appear natural? 

We cannot take a final leave of this vo- 
lume, without reiterating our opinion, that 
it is calculated to effect much good where- 
ever it finds its way; and congr itul: iting: the 
translator upon the skill, talent, and industry, 
with which he has performed his laborious 
but repaying g and c redit: ible t: isk. 


The First and Last Years of Wedded Life: 
a Novel. By RosartaSr.Ciarr. 4 vols. 
12mo. pp 1048. London, 1820. A.K. 

Newman and Co. 

Whatever may be the disposition of the 
legislature, with respect to the claims of Ire- 
land, there is at least one class of individuals, 
not inconsiderable in number or contempti- 
ble in intluence, who seem resolved to do 
justice to her history, her scenery, and the 
character of her children. Miss Edgeworth 
and Lady Morgan no longer stand alone ; 

we have novel, and romance, and story, hom 
every grade of intellect,—all aiming at the 
elucidation of the affairs of our sister isle. 
The powerful agitation of certain important 
political and polemical questions may, per- 
haps, occasion this influx; and we conceive 
it possible that these works, humble instru- 
ments though they be, may prove in some 
measure efficacious in softening asperities, 
removing prejudices, and enlightening the 
general mind; thus preparing it for deeper | 
and more enduring reflections than these | 
publications seem, at first sight, calculated to 
produce. 

These remarks are occasioned by the scene 
of the present novel being Ireland; the 
period, that of the king’s visit; and the 
materials chiefly drawn from Irish wrongs 
and [rish sufferings. There is consider- 








able intricacy in the plot, which is least | 


interesting when most romantic; and we 
beg to be excused from following the 


youthful Terence through his adventures in 
Italy, 





_of Sir Patrick, she 1s nearly consigned to the 








‘ance of his attachment, 


when kidnapped by the wily monk | 
M‘Guire; nor are we at all more iuclined , for atthe moment | selfighly accepted the sa- 
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to trace the domestic differences, jn, liffer. 
ences, and reconciliations, of two of the prin- 
cipal personages of the story. These are Sip 
Patrick and Lady Mary Fitz zerald, who 
were cousins; but t’e latter enteit; aining ten- 
der, though unreturned sentiments in favour 
most affecting of death-beds —that of 

‘The muityr to unwhispered love,’ 

Sir Patrick,—who is absorbed in melancho! 
in consequence of the loss of a beloved bro- 
ther, whose estate he possesses, believin . 
him to have left no heir,—learns the Cause of 
Lady Mary’s illness, and, with a combined 
feeling of pity and generosity, saves her life, 
by entreating her to preserve it for his sake, 
Lady Mary recovers, and they are married ; 
but the first twelve years of their union hie 
embittered by her unfeeling and capricious 

conduct, the folly and cruelty of which are 
fed and flattered by her designing Waitings 
woman. Sir Patrick is pourtrayed as an 
amiable but too unresisting husband, who, 
finding persui asion useless, has not spirit to 
try coercion, but yields tacitly to the whims 
of his wife, and endeavours to veil his indif. 
ference by an assumption of the most mi. 
nutely-scrupulous and polite attention. The 
mischievous attendant is at length dismissed, 
and an entire reconciliation is effected through 
the gentle ayency of their daughter Emily, 
whose character is sw eetly and ni: aturally 
drawn. The child has been rejoicing in the 
altered aspect of their family arrangements ; 
and | is affectionately dismissed by her mother, 

‘ Lady Mary appeared deeply affected by 
the prattle of her daughter; and no sooner 
was the door closed after her, than she ap 
proached Mrs. Ramsay, and barat into tears, 

‘** Be composed, my friend,” said that 
admirable woman, * and confide to me the 
cause of your uneasiness.” 

*** Will you indeed be to me a friend ?— 
will you not rather view with contempt the 
weak and perverse being who has for years 
sported, not only with her own happiness, 
but the h: appiness of those dear to her as her 
own being ?”’ 

‘ Mrs. Ramsay pressed the hand she had 
taken in silence, and Lady Mary proceeded, 
‘* From what Sir Patrick is at present, you 
may form some imperfect idea of what he 
Was, when, young, gay, and happy, he came 
to reside with his uncle. I was then only 
eighteen, and soon he became the idol of my 
youthful idolatry. For me he always evinced 
the kindness of an affectionate relative; but 
this was insufficient to satisfy the ardour of 
my affection; and unused to self- control, I 
became w retched and unhappy. 

‘« This state of suffering at length termi- 
nated in a violent fever, which nearly brought 
me to the gates of the tomb. Weakened by 
disease, and each moment expecting death 
would release me from my sufferings, my 
nearly-distracted parent drew from me the 
secret of my love for my cousin. How it 
was managed I never knew; but soon I was 
cozened back to life and hope, by an assur- 
and an offer of his 
hand. 


***T cannot plead that I was self.deceived: 
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crifice, I was fully aware that pity for his ve- 
nerated uncle, and gratitude to me, led the 
enerous youth a victim to the altar. 

+“ Never, by word or look, did Sir Pa- 
trick, however, remind me of the humiliating 
truth. His attentive kindness never slum- 
pered nor slept; he bore all my errors, all 
my Cc iprices, with the most undeviating sweet- 
ness, and but for my own folly, I might, as 
a wife, have gained the love which I had be- 
fore failed to awaken in his youthful bosom. 

‘« Trritated by my incorrigible folly, and 
the destructive career I was madly pursuing, 
Earl Mortimer upbraided me for my conduct, 
and lamented the chains he had forged for 
his unhappy nephew. This unwise disclo- 
sure, by wounding my pride, produced an 
effect the reverse of what he intended, for I 
now set no limits to my folly ; and but for 
the ardent, unconquerable love I bore to my 
husband, I shudder to think what Ll might 
now have been. 

‘“ Once, and once only, the voice of Sir 
Patrick rose in reproof against his erring 
wife; but his disapprobation was tempered 
with a generosity which concealed my fault 
from the knowledge of my father. Ah, Mrs. 


Ramsay, never can [| think of that drew full | 


night without horror—never call it to me- 
mory without the most heart-rending feelings 
of remorse. 

‘* From that night IT became sick of the 
world, and relinquished for ever the haunts 
of dissipation. But despairing of being able 
to recover my husband's esteem, I had long 
despaired of ever gaining his love—I[ became 
a teazing, disconiented wife. To the want 
of domestic comfort, was added grief for the 
exile of his brother, of whose fate he was ig- 
norant, having, after the strictest and most 
extended inquiries, been unable to ascertain 
in what corner of the earth he had found an 
asylum or a grave. 

*The news of the death of this beloved 
brother, and that of his infant family of five 
children, in the United States of America, at 
leneth reached him in a letter from the heart- 
broken widow, who appeared to have arrived 
in her native island only to find a premature 
grave. 
death, which happened almost immedi: itely 
after her landing, overcame the fortitude of 
Sir Patrick, whose health and spirits sunk 
under the overwhelining stroke. 

*** A warmer climate was prescribed by 
the physicians, and for three years Switzer- 
land became our abode. Juring the whole 
of this period, my wayward humours ren- 
dered me the torment rather than the com- 
forter of my husband. 
time, however, 
of friendship and affection on the part of 
Farl Mortimer, imparted a healing balm to 
the sick soul of Fitzgerald, and his health 
partook of the salutary change. We returned 
to England, and i once more mixed in the 
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This letter was transmitted after her | 





| 


The lenient hand of | 
and the tender consolations | 


| 


giddy throng ; but neither the peaceful happy | 


vallies of Switzerland, nor the crowded apart. 
ments of fashion, in the British metropolis, ; 
had power for one moment to chase the foul 
lend, disconte nt, from n ‘y bosom. Like the 
wretel ed Medias, lay, ever loved 
What was right; yet, as if ‘impelled Ly some ! 


I knew, 1 
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malignant demon, I did that which was evil. its first appearance, hut which we take this 


The loss of two infant boys, destroyed by my 
foolish unenlightened fondness, would doubt- 
less have been followed by the loss of our 
Emily, had not the firmness of the earl and 
Sir Patrick removed her far from her mother.” 

‘ Lady Mary paused, then resumed—* To 
you I need no farther catalogue my errors 
and my follies. You have been too long the 
inmate of my house, to be ignorant of the 
baneful blight they shed over our domestic 
peace. But now, when the innocent and 
playful affection of my daughter has softened 
my proud heart, tell me, my incomparable 
friend, if you deem it possible for the most 
sincere repentance, the most humiliating pe- 
nance, to restore to me the esteem of her 
father?” 

‘ Mrs. Ramsay smiled.—‘* Not hy humi- 
liating penances, Lady Mary, must you seek 
to conciliate the esteem and affection of the 
noble-minded Sir Patrick, but by allowing 
free play to the varied and rich powers of 
fascination of whi:h you are possessor. Be- 
sides, [ will whisper in your ear, that the ex- 
perience of the last two days convinces me, 
however much yuu have tried to repel the 
kindness of Sir Patrick, you have not suc- 
ceeded in alienating his regard. What, I 
ask you, las so suddenly transformed the 
grave philosopher into the gallant man of 
fashion !—~-what has diffused such an air of 
renovatcd and manly grace over the form and 
features of Sir Patrick, as even to strike the 
eye of our Emily—what but the smiling face 
and kind manners of his Mary? Do not,” 
Mrs. Ramsay added, more gravely, ¢ ‘do not, 
my dear friend, again sport with your own 
happiness, and the happiness of all that can 
render life vaiuable. You are still in the me- 
ridian of your days, yet may you see a smil- 
ing race flourishing around you, yet hear 
your husband bless you, yet 5 gild the evening 
of Earl Mortime r’s days with the calm sun- 
shine of peace.’ 

‘Oh, my monitor, my friend,” replied 
Lady Mary, “teach me how to realise this 
delightful picture—how to——" 

‘* Continue to be what you have been 
since my arrival in Ireland, and each coming 
day will impart added tone and brightness 
to the imperfect sketch I have drawn.” ’ 

Lady Mary now plays the part of an af- 
fectionate wife and judicious nother, adding 
to these the qualities of a real patriot, and 
exhibiting much acquaintance wath political 
economy, the state of Ireland, her evils, and 
their safest remedies. The Terence to whom 
we have already alluded, is discovered to be 
the son of Sir Patrick’s brother; he marries 
Emily, and the novel ends just as it opens 
for a youthful | love rs, ‘a bright vista of hap- 
piness and peace.’ 


Tie Ne mw SN) evike rs 





or, Sek ctions from the 
Most FEsteemed Authors, in’ Prose 
Verse. By Esturer Hewett. 2nd edit. 
12mo. pp. 508. London, 1825. Simpkin 
and Marshall. 

Mrs. [lew ret is well known to the public, 

as taaamnad of many moral and highly-use- 

ful little wo ane among which is Cottage Com- 

ota volume which we noticed slightly on 


, 








and | 


| adored ; 





opportunity of again referring to, as its intro- 
duction into our domestic circle has made us 
more intimately acquainted with its merits: 
though expressly written for those in hum- 
ble lite, yet every mother and mistress of a 
family will find it a valuable compendium of 
general information. The work at present 
before us is avowedly on the plan of thet po- 
pular school-book, Enfield's Speaker; but it 
professes to embrace a wider range of sub- 
jects, and to place within the reach of the 
young, choice specimens of the writings of 
such authors as have enriched the stores of 
literature since the period when that compi- 
lation first appeared. Though the selections 
are mostly of a religious and moral cast, yet 
no sectarian or party sentiment is introduced ; 
and the combination of instruction and en- 
tertainment contained in the pages of The 
New Speaker, entitle it to all the popularity 
which its predecessor has enjoyed. 





The Fre neh Ge nders taught mn Suir Fubles ; 
being a Plain and Fasy Art of Memory, 
by which the Genders of 15.548 French 
Nouns may be learned in a Few Hours, 
18mo. pp. 54. London, 1826. Goodluck. 


Tue ‘few hours’ made us involuntarily ex- 


' claim—Quack! as soon as we had read the 


title to the few pages with which Mr. Good- 
luck, junior, has favoured us; but in justice 
we must say, that those who are learning 
French will have good luck if they meet with 
this little manual. The simple sentence, J7- 
der la mer avec une cuiller, neatly elucidates a 
laconic rule for determining the gender of 
six hundred and forty-three of the nouns ; 
and if the remainder could be taught as easi- 
ly, ‘a few hours’ would do to learn the whole ; 
but when so much can really be learned with 
so little effort, it is almost a pity that any 
hyperbolical expression should create a mo- 
mentary suspicion, for certainly the plan de- 

mands unqualified approbation, and is at 


once concise, clear, and interesting. 
SEITE LI, 











ORIGINAL. 


POSTHU MOUS 
LETTERS OF ANDREW WILEY, Esa. 
LETTER I. 

I nave just closed a little book of Latin epi- 
grams, written by John Owen, the wom 
poet, aud cannot help regretting that a s 
cles of composition, at once so delightful, sO 
instructive, and so entertaining, should beam 
out but once an age, a marvel and a pheno- 
menon in the horizon of literature. Epi- 
grams, of all description of writing, seem to 
partake most of the ‘ divina aura;’ they come 
to us— 

‘Like angels visits, few and far between ;” 
and like those he avenly visitants, whilst the 
blaze of their glory beamed upon the eyes of 
mankind, they were admired, respected, and 
but seem too soon and too eagerly 
to have been Coomed to meet with the un- 
merited neglect of those for whose instruction 
and advantage they were intended. They 
have been read, admired, and eulogized in 
theirday; but the star that shed its radiance 
over the brightness of their birth, was but 
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fleeting and transitory; and it appears now 
to have set, I regret to think, for ever. 

It is not my intention to treat you with a 
discussion upon the causes which have ren- 
dered epigrammatic poets of such rare occur- 
rence in all countries, whether it arises from a 
defect in language, wit, or the customs of so- 
ciety ; my quarrel is with the existing taste of 
authors and readers; with the first, because 
they can degrade themselves by investing their 
poor quibbles and coarse jokes with the pomp- 
ous title of epigrams; with the latter, that 
they can consent to accept such weak at- 
tempts for perfection, that they are willing to 
receive the dross of to-day, instead of exert- 
ing themselves to discover and appreciate the 
gold of yesterday. 

I am not now alluding to the original epi- 
gram, as found in the Greek anthology. That 
small beginning of a simple inscription, a 
simple thought, expressed as simply, in the 
language of early nature, beautiful and ele- 
gant as itis, cannot, I think, be entitled to 
the same praise, or considered worthy of the 
same station in the walk of literature, as the 
improved and finished epigram, as written 
by the Romans, by Martial and by John 
Owen—a species of composition, which con- 
tains in itself, embodies and combines, wit 
humour, sentiment, satire, and poetry, which 
dispenses, at the same time, amusement and 
instruction, which sympathises with all our 
feelings, laughs with our mirth, weeps with 
our sorrow, assists and strengthens the emo- 
tions of piety and devotion in our breasts, 
opens our eyes to the follies, vices, or sins of 
mankind, and teaches us to look into our own 
hearts, to know and discern our own portrait 
before we attempt to criticise our neighbour's 
I consider it a strong proof of the superemi- 
nence of epigrammatic talent, that it is capa- 
ble of so much variety. That it has been 
usually undervalued, I am sorry to acknow- 
ledge ; but the cause of that undeserved neg- 
lect is not perhaps less evident. Faults and 
blemishes are more easily discerned than vir- 
tues; and man is more willing to censure 
than to praise. Critics have considered epi- 
grams individually, not collectively; they 
have formed their opinions from the lighter 
effusions, without casting a thought upon the 
more sterling appeals of wisdom and mora- 
lity. And this is one of our ‘ vulgar errors’ 
in opinion, that we are obstinate and deter- 
mined in considering all epigrams as the 
mere evaporations of a light and giddy heart, 
as if wit was inconsistent with morality, or 
good humour with good sense. But the 
world is now old enough in years and wis- 
dom to throw off these bugbears of its misery, 
and to know that the ‘ black man,’ who terri- 
fied the child, is laughed at by the firmer 
nerves of maturity. 

One superiority an epigram possesses over 
every other branch of literature, is, that it 
conveys its meaning in a manner, of all 
others, the most pleasing, poignant, and con- 
cise. It enjoys advantages which satire can- 
not arrogate to itself, that it deals forth its 
reproofs under the fascinating decorations of 
wit and humour ; and, speaking principally 
to the imagination, we are the more eager to 
apprehend its meaning, and less repugnant 
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to acknowledge its justice. ‘These are sterl- 
ing virtues, and considering these, we cannot 
but regret that the epigram has not been 
deemed worthy of a higher station in the 
temple of fame, than that which has usually 
been assigned to it. If the ‘utile dulei’ re- 


mains still an uncontroverted point, on whose | 
brows can the laurel bloom more deservedly 


than on those of the epigrammatist? If a 
satire is read and lauded, why defraud an 
epigran of its meed, when it unites the stern 
reproof and caustic excellence of satirical 
writing, without its malevolence and viru- 
lence? If comedy and wit have been, and 
ever shall be, the delight of mankind, why 
refuse a small share of its praise to real ept- 
grammatic talent: though the one is a fi- 
nished portrait, there may be equal truth and 
vividness of conception in a rough sketch,or 
a mere outline. Though the whole world 
unite in extolling a Hogarth, does it, or will 
it, or can it ever refuse to shower its enco- 
miums upon a Cruikshank ? 

To what, then, are we to attribute this la- 
mentable decline of epigrammatic writing? 
Is it that we have not the nerve, the vigour, 
and the caustic virtue of our forefathers? Is 
it that we have refined away our thoughts 
and sentiments, that we cannot, or that we 
dare not, catch the vices of the age, and hold 
them up to the ridicule and contempt they 
deserve!  Ilas society, in its interchanges 
and revolutions, so altered its form and com- 
plexion, that it can afford no striking point, 
no strong-marked feature for the wit, the 
poet, aad the satirist to embellish? Or is it 
that it has grown too bad to hear its follies 
ridiculed, too proud to hear its virtues eulo- 
gised, and too headstrong to hear its vices re- 
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| above remarks, is now very scarce and ev. 
tious, I shall trespass upon your patience 
whilst I give you, in my next, some account 
| of it and its author. 
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THE RAMBLES OF ASMODEUs, 
NO. XXXIX. 
I rear, Mr. Editor, that you and your 
friends, judging from my long silence, begin 
to conclude that [ have altogether deserted 
\this ‘nether world.’ If such are your cons 
clusions, allow me to hint to you, in courtly 
phrase and smooth, that human wisdom 3 
subject to error, and to assure you, that I am 
never more happy than when employed jn 
watching over ‘my snug little farm, the 
world.” The truth is, I was called away in 
the early part of the summer, to overlook the 
improvements in my new palace, which has 
been but lately prepared for me. Mr. Mar- 
tin will give you the elevation, when next he 
attempts to illustrate Milton and sketch q 
Pandemonium. When I returned thence, 
I was precluded from writing to you, be 
cause all my leisure time was taken up by 
the chancery commissions. I always befriend 
my own children, so I have pretty well 
knocked that affair on the head. You may, 
perhaps, have seen me amongst the commis 
sioners, though | somewhat doubted the pro- 
priety of my being there, and then my out- 
ward mein was so altered, that you cou'd 
scarcely have known me. I enacted the 
character of a litle old man, with shaggy eye- 
brows and green spectacles.—Mem: never 
wear spectacles again, because they make one 
look, for all the world, like a lump of isinglass, 
(eyes-in-glass.) When i got rid of this busi- 
ness, I thought it right to do like other peo- 
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probated? Certainly it is not for want of sub- ‘ple; so I went to water myself at Brighton. 
jects ;—there is scarcely a path in the map of; There was a great hubbub made there be- 


life, scarcely a character in the great drama 
of mankind, which would not furnish a 
rich fund for the humour or spleen of the 
epigrammatist. But our comedy, our satire, 
and our wit, seem to have sunk to their se- 
cond childishness; and instead of stalking 
through life in the firm and upright resolution 
of our own forefathers, or the sterner beings 
of antiquity, we are content to glide along as 
smoothly as a summer lake, shrinking with 
fear and inertness from the frowns of honest 
truth, and moulding our thoughts, like our 
language, into courtly phrases and nice-turn- 
ed periods. This may be termed refinement; 


—but it is a refinement calculated to bring | 


many branches of our literature to a low ebb; 
it is a refinement which has already reduced 
the rich and hearty humour of comedy into a 
low jest; which has converted the stern and 
gloomy grandeur of satire into overstrained 
panegyric; and which has sunk down the 
witty poignant epigram into a bad pun. I 
have indulged in these remarks, in the hopes 
of assisting to revive a species of writing, 
which carries with it so many beauties and 
advantages; in the humble effort of striving 
to regenerate a talent, which is now altoge- 
ther dead, or, at the best, so weak and de- 
jected, that it can afford no further signs of 
existence, than a few faint struggles in a 
newspaper or a periodical. 

As the little book which has suggested the 


| tween an attorney and a Mrs. Vorbes, alias 
| Forrester, alias Fox, the late mistress of 
| Henry Fauntleroy. This gentleman did not 
' approve of so many other gentlemen visiting 
at her house.— 
‘Why not? if birds of the same feather, 
Sure —— aud rove’s may assort together.’ 
I saw a very curious race there between 
two old men, each of them appointed with a 
wooden leg; one had lost his left, and the 
other his right; the winner to reccive a new 
suit of legs. I concluded that the competi- 
tors were lovers of classic lore, and meant 
this as an attempt to re-establish the ‘O- 
lymp-ic games.’ My next visit was to a de- 
jeuné, at Ireland’s Gardens, where the tables 
were spread under marquees. The visitors 
seemed to think of nothing but eating, for 
| they were all intent (in tent) upon their break- 
fasts. Mr. Mathews, the comedian, was 
nearly drowned here, by getting upset ina 
boat, which some people call a wherry, and 
: Others a funny, which to me seems a wery 
fiomy thing. This is all the news worth 
hearing that I collected at Brighton, whence t 
was compelled to decamp in haste, in conse 
quence of a fat old lady and suite, (‘and a 
sweet set they are,’) falling in love with my 
titles and dignities. I was then wisked off 
to another part of the country, to pull the 
‘trigger of Lord William Lennox’s pistol, who 
thought it requisite to fight a duello, because 
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come people had accused, or suspected him 
of writing in the‘ Age newspaper. Poor 
man! how could he think that any one 
would be so dull as to take Aum for a ‘ wit of 
the age/’—I was next summoned to Read- 
ing, to inspect the list of Mr. Spence’ s voters. 
You must know that there is a scrutiny in 
process against him, and that he is likely to 
lose his seat, after expending £4000 at “the 
election; I shall then rechristen him by the 
name of ex-spence. I suppose you have 
heard, by this time, that the Turks have 
gained possession of Athens; the Greeks 
must and will be slaves, thanks to the crafty 
ambition of their chiefs. In a free country, 
the ambitious man is a virtuous citizen, who 
courts the post of honour, as the lawful means 
of promoting his own happiness and that of 
his fellow-citizens ; but, in a country so con- 
stituted as modern Greece, he isa crafty slave 
—a slave who only desires to escape from the 
ranks of the oppressed, that he may become 
ene of the oppressors. The Americans, of 
course, in the true spirit of republicanism, | 
seem to have taken a leaf out of § Jonathan's’ 
book; like ‘uncle Ben,’ they are backward | 
in paying ‘ that there little trifle,’ viz. the two 
frigates which they had contracted to furnish 
the Greeks with. Alas! for the Greeks— 
even Bowring and Ilume have riveted their 
bonds; and all their best friends, or those 
who profess to be such, seem determined to 
prove Juvenal a true prophet, and send them 
out of my guidance and direction. You re- | 
member the line— | 
‘ Greeculus esuricus in calum jusseris ibit.’ 
But 1 and my allies get the blame of all 
these questionable doings, and many others 
of a blacker description ; and it is well for 
the better part of the world that there are in- 
tangible beings, upon whom all monstrocities 
can be laid with impunity. TI feel strongly 
inclined to become more devilish than ever: 
never was the saying of ‘as busy as the devil 
ina high wind’ better illustrated than during 
the conflagration at Constantinople, very 








much to the honour of the frue prophet (profit) 
ofthe instigators. I have also had other oc- 
cupation— 

With Turks in Europe—aye, in Asia too, 

[ find I have enough to do, 
And those moral Persians, and more innocent 
placid Russians, who, all for the love of 
——, do those things which will make them 
tremble by and by; ye if they can tremble 
in a climate a thousand times hotter than any 
they have yet lived in, they shall; this isa 
promise that I swear to keep. In more po- 
lished frivolous France, my active agents— 
the Jesuits, are full of business: the hy po- 
crites—they shall be treated with their own 
sauce, wherever they go, Turtuffe, Turtuffe 
shall be rung in their ears, till the mischief 
they are fermenting becomes a ferment, or 
ever doubt your faithful ASMODEUS, 


N.B. I have the pleasure of informing 
you, that my health, during my long ramble, 


has been } 
much improved, and if it so conti | 
| policy of the conduct thus pursued, appears 


| to us s extremely questionable—the result of 


| 


‘- 


hues, you may expect to hear from me anon. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
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ODE TO CHARLES KEMBLE. 
‘ —— Sydera lambunt.’—Vira. 
¢—— They suck* the stars."—ANON. 


Tuey tell me, Charles, thy purse is light, 

Thy benches empty every night, 
The management in debt ; 

And folks, who used to love a play, 

Now shrug their shoulders up, and say, 
‘The Garden’s sun has set.’ 

What wonder? can the sun shine out 

When fogs and vapours are about, 
In foul and cloudy weather? 

Or saw ye ever yet the wight 

Who witnessed shining in one night 
Both sun and stars together ? 

No, no! if you will make the stage, 

That ‘mould and mirror of the age,’ 
An asironomic school, 

Why then we might as well go see 

John Bird’s ‘transparent Orrery’— 
*Twould save our pelf,) and learn to be 
Star-gazers upon rule. 

‘1 tell thee, Hal,’ the system’s bad, 

And you, who practise it, sfar-k mad, 
In short ‘twill never do— 

And he who tries to advocate 

Such management is quite as great 





A fool as— Y. 0. U. 





TO E. C. 
ON HER BIRTH-DAY. 
BELIEVE me, though ages had rolled o'er my 
head, 
And the pressure of time had ta’en pleasure 
away 5 
And the roses of life, thatin youthful days shed 
Their perfume on me, had all shrunk to de- 
cay 5 
If the thoughts of the past had in dreamy death 
lain, 
Forgotten their birth, unremembered their 
clime, 
In my heart one remembrance had formed an 
old strain, 
And gave voice to an echo—'tis thy natal 
time. 
And now in possession of health and my youth, 
Shall I fail to awaken the harp of my heart, 
Or teach not my song an harmonious truth, 
Or forget in its verse what an angel thou art, 
Oh, never—’twere vain—if I hoped this to be, 
And all else of thy memory vanished away; 
Still a pure and immaculate vision of thee 
Would revisit my heart on thy each natal 
day. W.H. Y. 











THE DRAMA, 


AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, 


CLL? LALO 


Drury Lane Tuearre.—We regret to ob- 


serve, that the combined ability of Braham 


and Miss Kelly fails in securing for this the- 
atre the patronage and attention their efforts 
should command. It is said, that at the 
commencement of the season, both the great 
houses agreed upon a certain limitation of or- 
ders; and it is possible that we owe, to this 
arrangement, the almost-invariably cheerless 
aspect which the boxes row present. The 
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years of experience having shown, that to at- 
tain and retain success, we must assume the 
garb of prosperity ; and that, in theatrical 
affairs especially, Hamlet’s contempt of 
‘seems,’ though very admirable in theory, 
cannot by possibility be either pleasant or 
profitable in practice. 

Covent Garpex.—Though the remarks 
elicited by the state of the rival theatre, are 
in a great measure applicable to this esta- 
blishment, as the vacuum in the ornamental 
resorts of the auditory, even on the fullest 
nights, clearly demonstrates, yet we are 
happy to find that on the evenings of the 
performance of the only real tragedy that 
has appeared for years, the money depart- 
ment of the house affords gratifying evi- 
dence of a returning taste for the legitimate 
drama. In truth, we should despair of any 
improvement in this respect, if the pure po- 
etry, deep pathos, natural truth, and intense 
interest of Foscari, ably and beautifully as 
these are delineated by the principal perform- 
ers, were incapable of awakening some sense 
of the inherent superiority of those high dra- 
matic attributes, which have so long been 
compelled to succumb to tasteless pageantry, 
buffoonery, and noise. 

HayMarket.—This favourite little house 


, closed a successful season on Wednesday 


| 








court, or cringe to. See | 


night. The farewell address was spoken by 
Madame Vestris, and formed an exception 
to the customary mode of returning thanks 
for the favours of the season, the speech being 
in verse,—verse, we regret to say, of no very 
excellent quality. We must not, however, 
omit remarking, that Madame Vestris ren- 
dered the rhyming rigmarole particularly 
amusing. There is much of insincerity in 
these exhibitions, but the frankness with 
which they are exposed and laughed at, by 
the present address, is perhaps more appa- 
rent than the good policy of thus attacking 
what custom has sanctified, and what the 
public look for as naturally as the customer 
expects the tradesman’s bow. 

Exciisu Oprra-House.—On Thursday 
we attended our old and esteemed favour- 
ite Mathews in his rtp to America, the 
first of a series of his former entertainments 
with which he intends treating his friends 
some half dozen times before Christmas. His 
various personifications of character are too 
well known to need a detailed notice. Suffice 
it to say, he fully supported his former fame, 
kept a very respectable audience in continual 
laughter, and closed his performance amid 
general, decided, and deserved applause. We 
much doubt whether or not the public will be 
satisfied with the limited number of nights 
specified by Mr. Mathews. In this dreary 
portion of the year whilst at the larger houses 
nought of true mirth exists, it will really be 
charitable in him to extend his performances 
and chase ennw from numberless admirers. 





LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


We have been induced, (from the submittal 
of a plan to us by the architect,) to pay some 
attention to the formation of a new square 
and crescent on an estate of Earl Grosvenor, 
at the rear of Grosvenor Place, Knightsbridge. 
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The erections are rapidly proceeding with, ! child. The smallest trifle makes him laugh 


and we doubt not, when completed, will 


form an elegant addition to the precincts of 


the new palace. The want of architectural 
uniformity in our squares has often proved a 
source of regret; and although there is a de- 
cided improvement in the taste of modern 
buildings, yet the deficiencies of the many, 


more than counterbalance the excellencies of 


the few. In the plan under consideration, 
the architect has adopted a beautiful speci- 


men of the Corinthian order, the effect of 


which, and the embellishments of the corners 
will render Belgrave Square the only one in 
London having any pretentions to uniformity 
of style. The crescent will be adorned by 
a semi-circular plantation before it, leading 
on each side to the square. We are inform- 
ed, that although the houses are little more 
than roofed in, many of them are taken by 
families of the first respectability and fashion. 
—Amid the rage for improvement, and the 
mania for building, we know not of any plan 
developing greater utility with chaste ele- 
gance than in that of Wilton Crescent and 
Belgrave Square. 

Talia.—The committee who manage Tal- 
ma’s subscription decided, at the last meet- 


i 
' 


' 


| 


ing in Paris, that a part of the proceeds | 
should be appropriated to the erection of a_ 


statue to this great tragedian. They at the 
same time resolved, that the statue should be 


offered to the Comedie Frangaise, to be placed | 


in the vestibule of the Theatre | rancais. The 
comedians Frangais have subscribed the sum 
of 12.200 francs. 








TIIE BEE, 
OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 
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The twnlbler—Irish for a large drinking- 
glass—supposed to be derived from the effect 
wrought by its usual contents upon those who 
patronize it—that is, tumbling them off their 
chairs. 





Upon the swearing-in of the new members | 


of the House of Commons on Wednesday, 
which was done according to an alphabetical 
arrangement of the counties, the crowd which 
surrounded the table, for boroughs of Corn- 
wall, occasioned a general laugh —This a fine 
proof of philosophy—we can laugh at our 
greatest evils! 

Sir Walter Scott.—If one may judge from 
the various portraits of Sir Walter Scott, we 
should feel inclined to say that he is a hand- 
some, well-shaped, jolly-looking man: how- 
ever, he is quite the reverse of this. Fancy to 
yourself a tall, thin, dry-faced personage; his 
legs ill-formed; a small head, over which are 
scattered a few gray hairs that once were fair ; 
his physiognomy, however, expresses the 
greatest mildness and good nature, although 
lines of care are visible on his countenance. 
His person is wanting in grace, noris he par- 
ticularly careful about his dress. He has 
guite the appearance of one of our village cu- 
rates, or looks like a Scotch parson. He is 
amused with and enjoys every thing like a 








ill he sheds tears, or produces a strong emo- 
tion of pleasure, and then his countenance 
and eyes express, with inconceivable vivacity, 
the feelings by which he is agitated. In this 
respect he is the sort of a man we should sus- 
pect him to ‘be from the perusal of his no- 
vels—the man who walks about his estate at 
Abbotsford, talking to all those he meets: in- 
teresting himself in the games ofa child, or 
the tales ofan old woman; contemplating for 
hours toyvether a flower or a tree; or sitting 
at atable, and making his daughter sing a 
Scotch ballad, becoming animated by degrees 
until he joins in these national songs with a 
kind of phrensy.— French Paper. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE poem of our Cheltenham correspondent is 
_ accepted —A letter for M. has been many days 


at the office.—The Death of Marco Botzaris in 
an early number —W. D. P.’s talents are pro 
mising, but not sufficiently matured. 

Literiry notices should bear the signature of 
the parties who send them ; otherwise they will 
be considered as advertisements. 

Friendship’s Offering will be reviewed in our 
next: its internal and external appearances, 
at the first glance, are exiremely prepossessing. 





Works just nublished :-—Mitford'’s Sacred Specimens 
from Early English Poets, §s.6a.—Roman Tablets, 
Rs 64 —Lamarck's Conchology [instrated, 4to. plain, 
IZ lls 6a ; coloured, 32 3s —The Protestant's Protest 
against Catholic Claims, 6s —Gamble’s Sketches in 
Dublin and the North of Treland, 10s —Manuscript 
Gleanings, 8vo. 10s —Whately’s Logic, 8vo 12s —VWer.- 
riman on Parturition, 12s.—Tales of the O'Hara Fa- 
mily, Second Series, 3 vols —Revolt of the Bees, 1 vol. 
8v0, 12+. 6d. —Boone’s Sketches of Life, foolscay 8vo — 
Tradesman's Law Ass staut, 1 vol. Svo 6s.—Chelten- 
ham Mail-Bag, foulscap 8vo.—Friendship'’s Offer- 
iug, 13s. 











This day is published, in 8vo 6s. boards, 


PPE TRADESMAN'’S LAW-ASSIST- 
ANT and ADVISER. 

By JAMES NICHOLLS, Gent, Attorney at Law, 
Author of The Practice of the Court for Relief of Lnsel- 
veul Debtors, 

‘This is an unpretending and useful book. The ig- 
norance of persons engaged in trade, of the various por 
tious of law, which affect their trading transactions, 
has often been observed; and has subjected them to 
great inconvenience and loss 


tion to questions concerning partnerships, and the law 
on the subject of evidence aud witnesses, are most im- 
portant for the class for whom they are compiled, The 
references to them are easy, and the examples copious 
In a word, this is a book which should be in every 
tradesinan’s counting-house ’—British Traveller, Nov. 
11. 1826. 

Sold by Henry Butterworth, Law Bookseller, 7, Fleet 
Street. 


The ‘lustrations of cases | plete Book of Reference for all the Proper Names meu- 


in the Insolvent Court, to disputed points of arbitra. | 
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rue FI'TTH VOLUME of Mr. Moy. 
tague’s Fudition of LORD BACON'S 

is the< day published, WORKS 

William Pickering, Chancery Lane, London, 


+4¢ The Sixth Volume will be published < 
of December. mM the first 
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In 2 vols. 8vo, price £2 in boards, 


R ESEARCHES into the PHYSICAT 
HISTORY of MANKIND. _— 

By JAMES COWLES PRICHARD, M p 
Second Edit:on, greatly enlarged, and illustrated fy 
Engravings —- 


London: published by Jolin and Arthur Arch, Corphil} 





Just published, price 10s. 6d in boards, the Second 


Volume of 
VR. CRADOCK’S LITERARY and 
‘ MISCELLANEOUS MEMOIRS; containing 
Travels in Fiance previous to the Revolution; iljys. 
trated with original and accurate Plans of the River 
Garonne, and of the Royal Canal of Langaevoe, 

The Third Volume, (under the care of Trustees ) con. 
sisting of revised Editions of former Tracts, is near! 
completed.—A Fourth and last Volume is in prepara. 
tion. 

Printed for the Author; and sold by J. Nichols and 
Sou, 25, Parliament Street; where may be had, the 
Second Edition of Volume I. 








Just published, price 12s. 6d in extra boards, 


TR.HE REVOLT of the BEES. 


‘On observing that the instinet of those little 
animals had surpassed the intelligence of man, | said, 
within myself: “ Happy were it for the societies of the 
human race, did they possess the wi-dom of those of 
bees!’ And TI began to form wishes in behalf of my 
country ’"—St. Pierre. 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, 
Paternoster Row. . 





This day is published, in post 8vo. price 10s 6d 


TT I. LAST of the LAIRDS: or. the 

LIFE and OPINIONS of MALACHI MAIL- 
INGS, Esq, of Auldbiggings. 

‘What's the laird dong, Jock 

* Doing! what should he be doing. but sitting on his 
ain louping on stane and glowing frae him 

Sage Aaytnes of Jock the Latra’s Man. 

By the Author of Annuals of the Parish, The Entail, &e. 

Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. 
Cadell, Strand, London; of whom may be bad, by the 
same Author, 


1. THE AYRSHIRE LEGATEES; or, the Pringle 
Panily. Second Edition, to which is added, The G:- 
theringofthe West. 112mo 7s. 

2. ANNALS of the PARISH Second Edit. 12mo &s. 

3. SIR ANDREW WYLIE, of that Lik. 3 vols. 
im> Second Edition, £1, Is, 

4. THE PROVOST = Second Editior, 12mo. Ts, 

5 THE STEAM BOAT. 12mn 7s 

6. THE ENTAIL; or, the Laird’s of Grippy, 3 vole. 
12ino. £1. Is. 








This day is published handsome'y printed in one large 
volume, 4te. price €3. 3s. in hoards, dedicated (by 
permission) tot -e Bishop of Chester, a New Edition, 
greatly enlarged and carefully corrected, by F. D. 
Lempriere, A. M.. of 


TPE late Dr Li. MPRIERE’S CLAS- 

SICAL DICTIONARY: containing a copious 
account of all the Proper Names mentioned in Ancient 
Authors, with the value of Coins, Weights, and Mea- 
sures used among the Greeks and Romans, and a Cliro- 
nological Table. 

Iu this Edition the finest Ancient Statues and Busts 
extant are noticed, anda reference made to the Collee- 
tions in which they may be found. , 

+4+ This Edition also contains not only the Authors 
last Corrections and Additions, but several thousand 
New Articles added by the Editor, and forms @ com: 


tioned in the Classics, . 
Printed for T. Cadell, Strand, London; and W. Blaci- 
wood, Edinburgh; J. Parker, Oxford ; and Deightons, 
Cambridge. 
Of whem may be had, E ' 
DR LEMPERIERE'S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY ’ 
stereotyped, and hands mely printed im «ne '& ae vw 
lume, Svo. cniefly fur the Use of Schools. Price 12s. 18 


| boards. 
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London: published Ly Davidson, 2. Surrey Street, Strand, wheie advertisements are received, and communications ‘ for the Editor’ (post. paid) are to he a 
also by Simpkin and Marshall. Stationers’ Hall Court ; Booker, 23, Pore Strect ; Ray, Creed Lane; Richardson, Cornhill; Hughes, 15, St. , , 
Pall-Mali, Suth rland, Caltou Street, Rdiwbargh, Gvitlin & Co., Glasgow; and by all Booksellers aud Newsveuders.—Prioted by Davidson, Serle’s Place, Carey Street. 


- ‘ a oe : . Pp. 
This paper is published early on Saturday, price 6d.; or 10d. if post free. Country and Foreign Readers may have the unstamped edition in Monthly or Quarterly Parts. | 
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